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ABSTRACT A ' ^ * ' 

This g'uide-^is intended to serve as a resQurce for 
^chool, pr£>ject, and/or community 'people in implementing a career 
education program for their Indla*n sl^udents. The gijide is divided" 
'ii>to foar chapters, fallowed by an annotated bibliography* The first 
chapter describes the conditions and resources needed to start 
deveiopi,r\q a program and ho>c to acq\iire them. In the second o^'apter, 
the activities involved in desit^ning and i mp^leraenting a pilot project 
d;*i , discussed. i:,he third cha pter . talks about' program excansion, ' 
including formative evaluation, while the- fourth chapter^ is concerned 
with how to maintain and disseminate a fully-developed program. Each 
chapter- begiiis ifith an analysis of the basic activities, and 
procedures that take place during that p|iase, follows with a ' 
discussion of each step (illustrated by examples)., and concludes- witV 
a review of essential points* Native American career education 
surveys for the community and for students, are appended. (L.RA) * 
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Career Awl>r^ness Uhits 
"Part/<il the Whole World" 
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"Planning' • 
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As a definite sipp/rter and inplementer of Career Education I have 
fS.^!?/^'k "^^"^ ^j;^" Education Project for six^y^Js Career 
o^^in life ouTstudents a broader awareness of wharto e^^ct later 

Many irhucator^ -when confronted with the susigestion of inplementing a new'' 
:ion program,/ usually respond with, 'Ve don^t have the time," '"we don't 



educat 

have th^ iMnev, 
but cnly if tne 



don't have the facilities.^' Conments like this are true, 
programs need these things. . 

FHnra^fnriJlSl^l^.^^r Education isn't' like most new^programs. A Career 

P*^"" ;s infused into regular instruction and doesn't have to have 

T-iil?^; T^^.u'' ^a'^^^I^^^' ^^^^ Education does need is enthusiasm 

^sc^port from the educatbrs and community. 



addey 
and/ 



.ar-.I^ UJ^ several ways to approach the development of a Career Education 
)gram,^t I am thoroughly convinced that the initial step is to convince 
idministi^tors, teachers and the community of the need for Career Education 
rinseryice training, for the puipose of educating them on the concept of Career 
Education, should be one of the first needs that has to be acknowledged. 

Effective Career Education training can be aCconplished if properly 
managed. This t/pe of comrnmity awareness involvement i% essential to the 
development of a cooplete Career Education program. i3se of this Guide would 
be a great asset for implementing your Career Education program. 

* • Phyllis Norton (Hopi), 

Career Education Coordinator, 
*Hopi Career Education Project * 
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Introduction 

< T^fs introduction is intended to do two tilings. TTie first will be to 

answer some basic questions about this Guide >- What it is for. Who it is for, 
and W|^it was written. The second purpose is to providp some background on 
the need for Career Education for Native Americans, and to define Implementation. 



I ntroducing the Guide 

' , What is the purpose of. this Guide ? * 

. This Oiide is intended to serve as a resource for school, project, and/or 
community people in ijnplementing.a Career Education program for their Indian* 
students. Some of the procedures described will be useful to non- Indian 
•coirtiwiities as well, others are specifically relevant to the needs of Indian . 
students and the historical context of Indian economics education.^ 

The Oude will c(Jver the ^asic steps involved in establishing a CaPeer 
Education Program (which, as used here, mean? the total of all the Career 
Education activities available in a given educational setting) , from the initial 
awareness of need to program maturity. These steps will be §i?)ported and 

* 

illustrated by examples from and references to a variety of training and re- 
search materials and actual fexperience. ' . ^ | 

The goals of this GiAde are^ therefore to help users to: ' . 

• decide whether ^rlnot their communities are ready to begin a ^ 
Native American Career Education (NAGE) program, and develop the 
himan and physical r^sourcds necessary to start- . ' - 

• • plan a pilot project that will initiate the program and lay 
the groundwDrk for further development * • 

• expand from a pilot project to a(con9>rehensive Career Education ' 
program; 

• maintain the prognp, evaluate the program, ^just? to^changing need.A^ 
and possibly serve as a model for others. 



Who jg tho Guide for ? . 

P*^* ^^de was written to hp^td by anyone who is already involved 
in or would like to begin developing a Career Education prograih for Indian 
students. Program developroei^t can be initiated by anyone interested in Career 
Education; however, representatives of the following gtoisps sholuld be involved 
as early as possible; school or educational pA)ject administrators, teachers, 
and counselors; and Indian parents and caimurilty members. Business people 
and students may also be included. Procedures for doiiw this will be discussed 
in Chapter I. . ' * . 

Career Educjfeon may be presented in a Variety of settings, from rural^ 
schools <4ifith a majority of Indian students to urban Nprojects based at the local 
Indian center. Students may be from one tribe or many, living in areas with 
extensive economic resources or few.* 'Vhis Gui5e suggests" general procedures 
which can be used in any setting and with any audience, illustrated by_exam- 
pies that indicate how these procedures can be applied in specific, situations. - 

How and Why was the Guide written? 

In 1974, Far West Laboratory's Native American Career Education Prqjjict 
w^s funded to develop a series of unit^ in CJy*eer awai^eness, orientation and 
exploration for Indian students at the Junior High School level. This project 
produced a series of twelve units which were tested in a variety of settings 
with Indian students*'of many tribes. . * . ' 

This testing showed that it was necessary to strain teachers to use the 
units^ and ^so .indicated that unless some permanent Career Education structure 
was established, the "program" existed only so long as those .teachers who 
had been trained were actually using the unils at the school. The project 
therefore sought funding to develop staff/conmunity^ training materials and an 



ijnplementation guide to accompany the units. In 1979, The Office of Career 

Education funded the laboratory to conduct a Native American Careef Education ' 

demonstration projectwhose goals Included the preparation of this Guide . 

» 

The procedures presented in the Guide are based on the experience the 
project staff gained while working with Indian schools and conmunities in Ca- 
reer Educatiojn, and working on a variety of program development efforts in other 

— . .... * & ^ 

areas. Tliey also draw on research into Career Education pixj^ams for Indians 

and others done elsewhere, and on the literature ^of organizational change. 

The first part of the project was headed by Donald A^. McCabe, the second » 
> 

by Diana Pt Studebaker, under the direction of Bela H, Banathy at Far West 
Laborator>^ They worked with a mixed Indian and non- Indian staff, and were 
^' advised by conroittees of Indian edlicators and community representatives,,. 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, in San 
Francisco, Califoniia, is one several agencies set up toNserve regional and 
national needs for educational research, curriculum development, technical 
assistance, and dissemination of products and practices of proven worth. 

How Should one Use the Guide ? 

The Uiide presents a phase by phase description of basic procedures for 
developing and inplementing a Career Education program. We recpmnend that the 
person who is initiating the program, and later the members of the Career Educa- 
tion committee, first read the Guide through in order to ^et an overviX of 
the process, and then use it for reference and guidance as they move through 
each phase of program development. ] ^ 

Thej Guide is divided into fout chapters, followed by an annotated biblio- 
graphy of useful resources. The first chapter describes the conditiohs and 
resources needied to start developing a program and how to acquire them. In 



the second chapter, the activities involved iJi designing -aiKl 'in|)i^fsn 
pilo^ project are discussed. Ilie thini chapter taljcs abovt proiram expansipfi, 
including formattive evaluation, while tho fourth chapter ^ concerned with 
how to maintain* and disseminate a fully-developed pTogrkrt. Each chajpt'er .begins 
with an analysis of the basic activities and pro^edure^.v^ic^ tttke place' during 
that phase, followed by a discussion, of ifech step illustra^ti^ by, examples , and 
concluding ^ith a review of e^se^ti^, points^ 
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Native American Career £duc a t\on and Implementa tionu ' * 

Why Develop Career ^du(fat ion Nat ivp y^ricans? * - ^. 

In the past decade, Career Education hAs; become an ijf|X> 
American educational scene. It' can motivatie Students by demonstrati^ tlfie 
relevance of what is taught, tap cormmity .resources to enrich ^ucat ion. and" 
give young people a head start on career development. Yet top^ often, school 
leaders see it as competing. with basic skills for educational time, or feel 

that ^^radic exposure /o careef information is sufficient tb xachieve it$ goals. ^ 

■ ■ . ^ - ' •;■/..•'■'■ . ' 
Furthermore , when /Careei' 'Education is » taking place, in a school , educa-to^s may 

'' ,., •.^■/ ■ ^ ' ^ 

assume that the same ^i^pd , of prograjpjtwili me^t the needs of all students equally. 

well. . fw 



^ In reality; Career Educat ion shpujd coifplement^^^^^ 

the rest of the^ curriculum. If itTLs to b« effective, it should be an intec-* - 
ral part of that/turricUlim, presented ;in .different ways and at different levels 
of sophistication,) as the .sVudent* prbgres&es.; ' It sWild cbver career awareness. • 
orientation ajid exploration.,' and if .pbss^ble-, "^i^ien ext^^ 

Finally, it mu«t be .approprjiate to cultural v^lt^ and eccndmJc realities in the ' 



' V.:' 



cownunity from which stiidlents come. 

- Since the days of th^^V^i'rst ,tr6ati^>s^ Indian conwunit jes haVif? been asking ■ .,; 
for the economic tooA^: to malntaii; themselves within Americah society, whilfe % 



retaining their own culture'.' 'Indian tribes on reservations have probl^ems * 
and opportunities tfi^nilar .ta thpse of underdeveloped nations. Indians on the 
reservations or.in cities sti^ have the probl«an of finding. models for c»r^r. 
success and economic ^elf-tle'tennination/ 

Atth^h Indian incomes and educational levels have risen In recent Vears; 
they still trail those. of oth^ American ethnic- grovips. Indian schools are 
beginning to recognize the value of' Indian culture, but rarely recognhse the 
neea to' prepare students for .an economic future in which that culture has a 
place • ■ • I 

— ^^(>ie-wa)^4ft->v^^ e co nu ro ic - self 



determination is to work with s9hools and other educ^ional settings to develop., 
and implement Career Education programs^dSsi^ted to meet camiunity needs. 



What do We Mean by Inplementation ?- 

• In5)lementation" can be definied ks the change process that octurs when- 
an innovative project -- a course,, program, teaching method or some qx^er new ■ 
educatiori^l practice is established* in a school or other edu<iational setting. 
Even if a school already has a Career Education program, inqjl^ntation will 
occur if the Staff decides to use|a new curriculum, or change program content 
or methodology in some way (as by using the Native American Career Education 
units). The* process of implementation is often an extended one, as' political 
problems arise and are solved,, and^the new program evolves into an" acc^ table 
form. This process is, -In fact^ much like the growth of a, tree from seed to 
maturity. Tlii^ image of a growing tree will be used t>>tt>u^oat ..tbe' Guide to 
illustrate the process of Career Education program develppment. ^ 



Flow Does Implementation Happen ? v ' " ^ 

J . A number of studies of the iinplementation of a variety of new programs , « 
from Vocational .Edutation through Rilinipal/Bicliltura^ Bducatioiv, .have Iden- ^ 
tified seven basic >hases in the process of planned cliangfc. HiesV have been' i 
divided and lab^ed in several^ ways, but can be combing as foll^w^: 

• S^^g ^ ^ "■ establish a favorable environmait for program growth 

and gather resources ("Prepare the Ground".) J > 

• Stage II -- design an tfppropriate planning and delivery system and start 

the pilot project ("Plant the Seed"); 

• Stage III--^£j^and and develop the program to address all its goals and 

^ Ir^ach allvpotantial users (Vhelp the Program Grow"); 

• Stage IV -- continue the program in a state of dynamic stability while 

other sites use it as a model for development (^Harvest") . 
All this cannot be accomplished by one person working a^one, although a 
single interested individual can do a lot' to get thingH started. The development 
and implementation of a Career Education program will require the participation 
and support of administrators, teachers, counselors, parents, and conmunity 
members. In this Guide , we will be referring to the people (representing all 
or some of these groups) v^o are working together to develop the program as a • 
'IGareer Education Conmittee," although in any. givai instance, this group may 
actually consist primarily of the staff of a project, a parent advisory cownittee, 
those people who are working with a Career Education specialist, or some other 
coirt)ination. • , , 

We hope that you will enjoy this Guide and the other materials in the Na- 
tfve American Career Education series and find them useful. 
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• •• 



Develop ^ * 
Positive attitudes 
towards career education 
ambng staff, community, 
student^, business 



• • • 



, Promote staff program 
development skills 



Establish a good relationship 
between school and Indian conwunity 



Identify usable 
organizational 
relationships and 
resources 
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. ' ' . aiAPTIiR I; ^ • ^ » 



^ ^ PRBJPARINq THE GROWp 



IntrcHiuction 



^ • ' ' I)eveloping and maintaining a program has many things in cownon with 
the growth of a tree. Neither.a program nor a tree can develop successfully 

V unless certain factors are present in the environmeryt. If these things ,are • 
not present naturally, It is up to' the gardener to irovide them. For this 

Iggson^ore We talk about t-hfi tfl^ks inypJ^in irimll y d es igning g Native 

American Career Education Program, wV must cons ide J what kinds of conditions 
and resources .should be present' and how to providelthem if they are not. This 
first phase of program development may occipy a yeir or more, depending on how 
many obstacles have to be removed. I - 

In order to prepare the ground for program development, the following 
activities should t^k« place: ' . 

• Analyze the educational environment to determine human, organi- 
zational, and physical resources required for a prograii; ^ 

• * ^® f^^^^^^l to determine- obstacles which might stand 

m the way of program .development; ^ 

• Find (Jat which barriers and cbhstfaints are peimanent, and which 
can be avoided or adjusted by alternative use* of resoiirces- 

^ • Identify sources of missing program requirements; 
' • Recruit members for the career education comnittee. 
We will, be discussing these activities under the two major headings of 
Program Requirements and Overcoming Obstacles*, followed by an Applicatiqn 
Section. 
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Pr ogram R equirement^ ' . , ".S ' 

jr.. ^ . . ' • / 

• / - . ^ jProiirain requirements' include supportive attitudes «nd reIatiO!»tlipsJ»l 

as well as physical rtesogrces. The questiohs cm\he following pages can form ^ • 

the ^sis for- your survey of wtwt is available. The things you- will need to 

Vnow can be classified under the headings: (l) aftitadfes,- (2) skills and know- 

ledge, and (5) organizaf ional arrangements. If a question can be answctred 'Ves'* 



then you already have* one of ^he conditions or resources you will n^ed. Ne- 
gative answers indicate constraints or obstacles which must be overcome. 

1. Supportive AttitMdes ^ . 

♦ * ' ■ • 

1. Does a I^frge or active segment ot the conmurtity 



\ 



reer Education is/would be desirable? 

2. Does the staff of the ediicjat ional setting feel 
that Career Education shejjjd be actively suptwrtecJ? 

3. Do staff at^e educational setting *feel that 
Indian studfihts are worth while ars individuals and 

.* that Indian culture is valuable today? . ~ 

4. Does the staff at the edu^tional setting feel that 
it should be responsible to the Indian conriunity? 

5. Are students concerned about their economic future? 

'6. Do local busines people recognize the importance 
of providing Career E(^catiort? 

Before any reaj w^rk on a program can begin, it is necessary for a suppor- 
tive atmosphei[^*t^-i5^ci^. Each of the major groins which contribute to a 
Native American Car/fcer Education Program -- the st^ents themselves, the Indian 
conmunity, the staff of the school or other educational setting, and local 
. employers -- should feel that educating young people about career charac- 



teristics and opportunities before they enter the job market is a good idea. 



"Educational setting" refers to school systems, schools, Indian educational 
projects, or other settings in which Indians are educated. 
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'Hoij^fully they will also feel that school, and cannunity both have ossen/ial 

contrihutiot^ to make to t;his>rocess. t^; . 

Evidence for this awarcJnesVof need. can cqme fronvnewsp^r arti^iesi 

needs assessment doni; by various groujis, an^ talking to 'Veaderi to 

♦ 

representing th* various groups involved. 

Negative' attitudes, on the other hand, can cause problems in/devoioping 
a culturally- based Career Education program for Native Americani 
imp6rtant questionas how yridespread and deep-seated they are. / Way/ of over; 
coming such attitudes are discusse#in the section on overcom/ng obstacles. 



^ J ^ a nc ^ toowla d ^ di P a re p o oplx ) -avai 1 ahlP ^ Ji^ 

1. Have been involved in career education prog/anis 
before? ' Vocatirtial prdgrams? ' 

, ; 'A 

2. Can perform needs as'sessments? 

3. Can develop goals and objectives? \ 

I f 

,4. Have, been Involved in program developmen(? 

5. Call develop instructional materials usable bv 
others? ' - ^ . i ^ 



\ 



6. Can recruit and organize others? 

« 

7. Can perform formative evaluation? 
Can write proposals? 

• .9. Can locate and use cultural materials?, 

f 'II 

Tite individuals and, groups who become invt/lved/ in S(iWl4)ing the Native 
American Career Bducftt ion prog^aln should have^a thfeoretical or practical " 
knowledge of the above oV have access to otiZrs io'do. n,e iinplest way to 
.. il.ther.this kind of infbnnation is' to talV to p/ople about their own back- 

i If 

grounds and what they know about the bac^grdiWds of others. 



,^ Even .if a skilled individual is unwilling to help with program development, 
ne or she. may l)e ab]e to advise someone eUe who is. Tnere are also ways of 
training pebple in TFcquired skills which wlU be discussed in the next section-. 

^ ^ Necessary Organizational Arrangements " * , 

1. Does a setting exist in which Native American Students 
can be provided with a Career Education program 
tailored to meet their needs? 



ft 



2. Is there an Indian parent grgxxp or other organization 
which can speak for the educational concerns of the 
Indian comnunlty? 

3. Is interdisciplinary cooperation encouraged within 
the educational setting? ^ 

.^LBareiltS Q i^ other conminiV y mpmWc (Indian or 
rion- Indian) ever serve as volunteers in the ' 
educational program?. 

^' 5. Is the educational starff flexible and Interested in 
e.xploring new ways of doing things'? 

6. Do established channels of conmunication between 
the educational setti-ng and the Indian" conmunity 

* . ■ alrea^ exist? 

7. Does the educational setting have access to or 
links with work-e3q)erience on job-placement 
programs in the region? . 

* 

8. Does ^he educational setting have access to career 
education and Indian cultural resource collections? 

9. Does the educational setting have access\to Indian 
cultural resources? / . ' 

10. Is the educational setting part of a larger system 
which supports i\s involvement in career education? 

.Organizational problems can hinder Career Education program development. 

Even when there is no overt hostility to the idea, conflicting priorities, - 

apathy, red-tape or simple lack of^comrmnication can block effective effort. 



^ Because Cr«r E^iucation prepares .t^ents to f^ui^ ^ 
mxc com^ity. .cd»^lt,. parrtcip.ti<,„ i5 even i^p i^,ta„t than it Is W 
other educational prigr^,. T^Te I^llari con^unity should brlent ti,e pn,gr^ • 
- to address its, own e^^Wic needs, and provide aduUs who can serve as fole 
models. Bnpioyers should provide infomation and work experience sites. 
The educational staff should *e able to work togetJier inu pool tJ»ir re- • 
sources to respond to Career Education needs. Obviously the cooperation 
and coordination of these groups will be easier if orgtoizational structures 
and links already exist, 1 

Here also,, the easiest way to collect infoimt^will probably be to 

,„.i__5gL3H£s tions. One wgy to fi nd out aN. i t a l l . th o prog ra n . t MUii a i i euts wfe 

have discussed «,uld be to invite representatives fr.. the Indian co^nunity. 
business co^unity; and educational administration to .a ««eting. If the 
• meeting can be ™ade so™ev*,at social-as by having a pot luck or dessert, 
it is likely to be more attractive. 

.. y/i._, pvercomlng Obstacles • 

In nature, a ieed that falls on barreh or stony ground never 
sprouts. However as long as the clin«te.ls not wholly lrf>ospitable the 
energetic JaWener can sometimes change soil conditions until a" tree can g^w. 
So it is with the development of education programs. 

- . If all your answers to the questions about program requirements were 
"no," and to the questions about obstacle, "yes," then you will probably find ■ 
it difficult, if not inpossible. to get a program going. However, many condi- 
tions can be changed or worked around by patience and appropriate action. 

■me inportant thing to femember Is that the more obstacles you have to 
overeat to prepare the ground, the longer you will have to wait before the 
pr,.gram Itself begins. St,rting a program before a favorable environment has 
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been prepared, is likely, to jeopa^^zeW oqly that program, but the whole 
cilfu;ept of Native Ainerican Career ^ucation in that canmunity. " n 

\et xis consWr some ways of riaJnoving barriers and. detouring arovmd * 
constraints in t^e areas of attitudes, skills anc^ knowledge, and organizational 
arrangements. 

t 

^1. Inq)roving Attitudes • 

A Career Education needs the support of four groins the Indian community, 
the educational setting, students, and enployees . ~ , 
€(. Community Attitudes 

Of the four j^roups involved in career education, it is most important that 
the conrnpniti^ be supportive and interested. A prpgraun which is developed and 



implemented without community input may have many virtues, but wiH always be 
less effective than it should be, like a tree whose fruit lacks vitamins. 

X 

f 

tn some situations, such as a boarding school, input may have to come 
from the larger Indian coimiunity, as represented by the National Indian 
Education Association (NIEA), conferences on Indian Education, and the BIA 
area sciiool board. However, when the euuational setting is within the stu- 
dents' own coiminity, that conmunity should be involved. 

If program development is being initiated by a non- Indian working for 
a school, the comrunlty may be uninterested or suspicious. Too many out- 
siders have p^mised too. much, too often. 

The fbllowiiTg activities may enable you to recruit Indian conmuhity 
menibei:s to work on the program and build interest and support in the conmuni- 
ty: , " 

• attend open meetings of Indian parent advisory comnittees, tribal 
education comnittee. Economic Planning Committee on tribal coun- 
cil. Learn about comnunity concerns,. buiH comninication. 
(Attend public Pow Wows and other social events.) 



/ 



loJ!? i^. "^i"" Affairs arek office. Inaian Public Heilth- Service - 

• ^"^^^ schools which have started Indian Career 
Education programs for^ information on pros and cons and Dossible 
speakers (see the Resource Section). . ™ """^ l>9ssible 

• invite parents to a family |«t- luck ibeting to discuss the idea 
. Arrange chiW care and proVide social activities as^ell as 

business. If necessary, reimburse transportation costs. 

• visit stud<fnts homes. ' * • ' , 
A parent or conmmity advisory conmittee focused on Indian Education in . 

may be required for project funding. ' 

These strategies can be repeated periodically to broaden and' maintain 
conmunity support as the program develop^. 

^; Ig^Ppin g Support Within The Educational Settin p 
. The ijnportance of si^^rt within the eduational setting shopld be even 
more obvious. Key people at all levels of the educational system should 
support or at least tolerate the^dea of a Career Education program ^ich 
is responsive to the needs and goal^ of the Indian ccnminity and based in 
Indian culture. 

Soiw teachers and administrators are very honestly, convinced that the 
purpose of the school is to turn Ih-Hs^ children into "good Americans" by 
assimilating them, into the draninanffcidture as rapidly as possible. Others, 
especially in administration, may net, realize, how many Indian students are 
present, or in «hat ways their nee^s^fliffer fron^those of other students. 
Even if school personnel are syirpithetic to. the concept of Native , 
. American Career EdiK:at ion, fhey may fe^l threatened" by the idea of. a new pro- 
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. ' ... " 

gi^am. iWieiivering through the hi^archy of a large school system requires', 
coividerable t^ct. OAe must at the san»e time respect the lines of authority, 
" and involve the building level and instructional staff who will actually be 
doing the work. ' - 

* A 

. '' ' 

• The following activities may enable you to build si^pport for Native 

American Career .Education in a school system or other educational -setting; ' 

t gather^ infopnation on the pros and cons of Career Education (see 
~ the Resource Section); 

• document the Indian cfommunlty's desire for a career education 
program; 

. • arrange formal meetings with superintendants , directors of special* 
projects, principals, vice-principals and head counselors, and 
present information on NACE, document need, display 
the pnits, repeat meetings if necessary, etc.; 

• talk informally with teachers at lunch, after school, at Open 
House and at ^^school events ; 

• have groups of parents appear at school board and PTA meetings to 
di^uss the need for NACE; ' ' |. ^ 

• haye students and parents write to the siperintehdant and school 
board about the need for NACE. - - 

' It is essential that you have documentation of the need an4 desire fbr 

Native ^^rifan Career Education. This can come from the comnunity, from^ 

other schools, and from the literature of Carefer Education. Be sure and 

include y;ifoTmation'a&But a nuni|)er of ^roaches to Career Education, and 

insist tt^t fHe'^sc^Dol staff at all levels can be involved in developing a 

program that will enhance rather than compete with the existing curriculum. 

Enphasize how inportant it is t^iat representatives of administration, acade- 

mic departments, vocational and business education, and the Counsellor ""s 

r 

Office all contribute, In general, be polite, patient, and persistent . 

/f negotiation prcMuces no results, or more likely, a series of wild 
goose chases from office to office, more dramatic methods may be tried, ^ 



such as writing neu^spaper articles or^etters to the State Offices of Qireer 
Ed.K-ation or Indi^ Education, or appeals to i«>nitors of a,y Indi^ I oriented 
federal funding in the school,, such a"^ Johnson O'MalJey' or Title IV.* ' 

However, coercion does not produce very useful s^jport. It may be neces- 
sary for a tribe or ^ndian Center to develop its own Career Education prognun 
as part of a tutoring program, Indian club, after school counselling, or 
special class within the school. Ihis ^proach has iiie advantages of guar- 
anteed coniRunity control, but is harder to integrate with the rest of the • 
students' eduction. • 
, ^' St udents and Employers 

Although student support is necessary for the program to be a success, it 
is not as crucial in the preliminary stages. Inviting students to meetings 
held to inform parents about the program is one way of reaching them. It is 
also usefHl to have a student representative in the Career Education Comnittee 
once^it is .formed - it is only too easy to forget that this program is intended 
for students, after all. If they are involved from the beginning, not only 
will they feel more positively about the program, but their insight may help 
adult prograirt designers avoid mistakes. 

Likewise, it is useful to involve representatives from business and indus- 
try from the beginning, although widespread support will not be needed until 
^ later. Appropriate people may be identified through the Chamber of QJimerce, 
.l^toutijig and other youth organ izat ions, ^churches, etc. ^ 

^- Developing Skills and Knowledge 

Program development is a process which requires a variety of knowledge 
and skills^ ftjrtunately, they are not too difficult to acquire, although it 

*Johnson 0;Kfalley fuikis are pg^ided to states for educational services to 
Indian children in pOblic sdJBfos; 

Title IV projftts come from the Of f ice of Indian Education (EHEW). 
o ■ ' o • 
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may take tijpe and effort to develop them. Self- instructional and grt)up' material 

are available ,ior most of the skills^ and knowledges you Jill 'Need', which In- y, 

I - ■ , ■ ^" * . 

elude an understanding of Career Education content, skills in Needs Assess- 

ment, Goal Setting and Evaluation and Writing Proposals and the ability to\ 

develop organizational arrangements. 

a. Career Education Cont«it 

In the introduction we indicated that this Guide was part of the Native . 
American Career ;Education program materials. This program also/includes a 
staff /conmunity training workshop, v^ich introduces Career I^ducation program 
development and evaluation, and methods for adapting* and developing appro- 
priate instructional materials. We recarmend that if you are using this Guide 

"■asvrell:— — — — — ~- — — '■■ - 



When you have formed your planning comnittee, you can all go through the 
workshop together with one of your own groi?) acting as coordinator, or bring 
in someone from the outside. Hiis shared experience will give you all a cTkmon 
background from which to wrk. The workshop can also be used on a broader 
scale when the time comes to involve more teachers and conmunity m»nbers in 
the program. ' 

In addition, a careful reading of the materials described in the Resource 
Section will give you a good understanding of the St4lte of the Art of Career 
Education todty. Contact your State. Career Education Office for information 
on ccmfereiices and ather events >^ich you can W tend to meet people who are 
already involved in Career ^Bjjucat ion programs. ^ The Career Education Office can 
also advise you on where to fij>3 resources, 

\jb. Ne eds ^sessment, Goal Setting and Evigluation 

Skills such as NeecJ? Assessment and Goal Setting are necessary for you 
to point your program in the right di^jection. A toiowledge of evaluation 



14;^ ion. A Knowledge or evaju^t 
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wiU enable you- to lira out if it,i, achieving those goals. 
^ These skills are covered in' a number of trainiiig pi;oclucfs. soiiie of ^hKh 
are^scribed in the. Resource Section. Ch'oose olTe which sems suited to your 
STO^ and setting. anB arrange ti™e for you all to go through it. Since it will 
probably take a, number of people to conduct the needs assesLent, work on goal 
getting, and evaluate the program, a group workship would prbbably be the most 
efficient way of t'raining them. However a number, of s^lf- instructional books 
are available as. well-, ■n.ese are listed i« the Resource Section at the end of ^ 
this Guide. 

* • 
c. Writin g Proposal s '• 

^ The Reso^ce SectL al60 lists, materials on writing proposals which you 
-^m^^- lir msn^ -^^^ level w^ ex- . ' 

perience in this area. Most Indian centers already have staff i?fcnibers who are 
experienced in proposal writing. You can also call on DHEW Title IX regional 
offices, to suggest people who could advise you, or contact NIEA or state qv 
regional Indian education associat'ions. 

^- ^V^E ^ ganizatiqnal Arrangements 

A lack of useful organizational arrangements is probably the most diffi-^^ 
cult type of obstacle to overcome. For the program to function, links must 
exist between the Indian comnunity, the educational setting and "the school. ' 
If these links do not exist, at Heast some of than will have to be developed. 
There are alsp essential arrangements within each of these groips. 

Identifying an Educati onal Setting for the Carfer Ed ucati on Program 
.n.e first and most essential requirement is a seating in which sufficient, 
nu^rs of Natijte America^ students can be addressed to justify devMoping a 
special program for t),™. This is no' problem M a reservation'or BIA boarding 
school where Indi^ students ai^e a clear majority.' However, ih schoolkserving 



{■ smaller reservations or urban areas the Indian ^students may be a small or un- 
repognized part of the school population. 

Since the kind of program wh;ch is designed. will be affected by the 
setting in which it is to take place, it is necessary to consider the options 
early. Major possibilities include: ^ ' ■ 

• Starting an" elective class in Native American Career Bducat;lon 
at the school (this might require having a teacher or an kidt 

who could be supemsed by someone at the school) .- . * 

• Establishing m Indian Club at the school which could focus on 
Career Education and Indian culture. (A faculty advisor would 
be needtd". )- 

• Usiii^ Career Education as a way of motivating students to ijiproye 
basic skills, in an after-school or weekend tutoring project at 

* an^ Indian center. . - 

• Hiring an Indian counsellor to work with students individually. 

• Offering Career Educatioji summer* programs at the Indian center. 
^Note that a propram may eventually inlcude a number of these options at 

different times and for various age groups. 

There are also conditions which should exist within a school for inple- 
mentatioff-to succeed. Since one of the functions of Career Education is to 
prepare students to use what they are learning in school t^ build their lives, 
it^as a conoeptual relationship to every subject in the school. Whether it 
is being infused into all classes or taught separately, it is necessary for 
aill the school staff to understand the goals and activities of the Career 
Education program. . , ' 

If different departments do not at present interact, the first question 
to answer is whether this is by chance or the result of a specific policy. 
If it is by chance, the encouragement of staff social and athletic activitie* 
may help, build friendships a^^conmunieation, A staff newsletter or bulletin 
board may also help. If separation is an official policy, conmunication may 
have to remain Ijifonnal until pressure from above and below, and ^idence of 



effectiveness from schools II which cooperation is encouraged, can change 
things, ^ . • * 

I 

If the majority of the staff are uninterested in new content or methods, 
. * the program may have to start small using the few teachers who are interested 
in innovation to begin a program whose effects will be its best advertisement. • 
Although it may be desirable to involve eveiyone In" the school in .the program,^ 
some people may be so temperanentally or intellectually opposed to the idea 

of culturally-based Career Education that their involvement would do mo;«-harra 
thafi: good. , . , V X 

If you are beginning planning on a local level, you should try to f'ind 
out as sooo as possible wl^ther the larger s)rs tern (if an/) of which you are 
a part (school district, BIA Area, association of Indian centers, etc.) has 

m policies, resources, etc. relating to Career Education. Sometimes 
< ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

regional personnel sinply have not had th? time to seek out or infoim every^ 

one about what they are doing, but, they will be delighted to help. At the 
^ least, administration at higher levels should knoiy what you are doing so ' 
that they will not be taken by surpi^se if questioned. TTie may also pass, on 
useful information that they receive from you. 

^' Developing L inks with the Indian Conwiunity and with Employers '? 
^ — IfTorder for^^chool or Indian cenier to receive Johnson O'Mall^ or 
Title- IV funding, it must have a^>arent advisory conmittee. Reservations 
often have Indian Education Comnlttees. Such a conmittee provides a ready- 
made link to the commmity. In some cases, more thin one groV may claim 
to represent tbe conwunity. In such a situation, get to know both gTX)ups, 
find out what each is accoirplishing, and \jx> is interested in Career Educa- 
tion.^ Oie group may be obviously more coninitted, or you may be able to in- 
clude reprejlhtatives from both groins in plarihing. 

ERIC . . . ^ 



If no such comiMnity group exists, you will have to form one, using the 
suggestions given earlier for building conmmliy support. Tliese procedures !► 
ean also be used to try and dispell distrust and hostility. When this is 
the case, however, you must not expect people to trust you imnediately , The 
coniminity will be watching and waiting for proof iiot only of the Career 
Education program's good intentions', but its ability to produce positive 
results. \ . * 

As the Career Education is formed and goes through^he stagw of needs 
assessment, gbal setting, and project design> - keeping the ccmiwnity iitfoimed 
of its progress, asking for its opinion and acting accordingly- -trust will 
grow, and by the tiine the program needs massive coniminity participation, it 
should be available. 

Any existing school volunteer programs can be used as models and perhaps ' 
suggest ways of involving both Indian community members and.people in business 
or industry. Volunteer programs in neighboring areas should also be studied 
for ideas. If people representing local business or indusftries are included on 
the Career Education ccnmittee, they can become a link with others and help 
to involve them in. the program as needed. Suggestions for preparing students 
and volunteer speakers to have a positive experience may be found in pp. 76-78 
of the NACE Curriculim Guide. * * " 

c. ' Collecting Resources < ^ 

The ideal setting for a Native American Career Education' program would be 
a school with a large collection of materials on Indian culture in general 
and the local tribe In particular, in a thriving and diverse comnunity with* 
many different kinds of businesses and jobs. This situation is rarely found. ' 
However, if resources are not ayailable they can often be found. or invented. 
The ftaff/commmity training workshop and Curriculum Guide contain numerous 
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suggestions for identifying, developing, or simulating resources for Native 
American Career Education. 

if' x,,y Application 

Each 6f the following capsule case histories presents a problem in pre- 
ing the ground for Cafeser Education prbgrim development based on a difficulty 
that has faced an actual school or comnunity. Oi the basis of the information 
presented in this ch^ter aiTd your om ejqjcrience, how would you adviii the 
people involve 'in each of these situations to get ready for program develop- 
ment? What program requirements are already available in each of these cases? 
What kind of an obstacle is each setting tncountering? How can they deal 
with the situation? . Note your suggestions on a piece «f Scratch paper and 
save them. V_J:^ 

1. Several teachers at an Indian boarding school are interested in develop- 
ing a Career Education ptogram. Most students come from far away arid the 
school has no conmunication with local Indians. The counseling staff are 
also interested in Career Education, but all interaction with tedfchers 
nust be channeled through the administration so teachers find it hard ' 

to connunicate with them. The school is located in a middle-sized city 
and has excellent facilities apd resources. 

2. A groi^) of. Indians from an unincorporated tribe viho form the large«;t 
minority group in the region have started an Indian center in a small 
town. Now they would like to start a Career Education program to meet the 
special needs of their children. The high school has a Career Educatidn 
class and doesn't feel that any specifically Indian programs are needed. 

3. The principal at a school where Indian children from a nearby reservation 

f oiTO a majority would like to start a Career Education program. The school 
staff are interested <in the idea, but the Indian Education Committee 
is often inactive due to tribal politics, and when the principal talks 
to members they seem suspicious and apathetic. 

4. The leader of an Indian association in an urban cotntj^ wants to get a 
Career Education project started for the comnunity 's children, who are 

. scattered through many schools. Both parents and students are enthu- 
siastic about the Idea, but no one in the association has ever written 
. • a proposal. ,> 



5. A tribal fKiucation connittee approaches the local hijjh school with a 
reqt*$t for a Career Education program. The principal explains that a 
few years earlier the school used a set of very elaborate Career Educa- 
tion materials put out by a well-know pyblishor and neither students 
nor teachers liked, them at *11. Therefore, no one is interested in 
doing Career Education now. 



Discuss im 



I^^the people in the case histories had come to you for advice, 
would you have known what to say? Their problems include many of those we 
have discussed in this chapter, and are only too coranon. Here is, some of the 
advice one might offer: 

1. This school has some serious organizational problems lAich might prevent the 
staff from making use of their anple resources in developing a program. 
Somehow, those interested in Career Education will have to persuade the 
administration to let them form a committee with interested counsellors. 
Oice the committee is in operation, it can work on getting permission 

to involve local Indians. Surveying students to find out whether they 
really want Career Education may provide useful data 'to support their 
request. 

2. ^ The Indian center in this exaiqple will hiave to be very patieht and 

persistent. Ihey may have to begin bv establishing a Career Education 
program at the Indian center. When they have proved that" It helps those 
students involved, they will have evidence to support their desire to 
reach others. Thev could also try informing the school about other 
mixed schools in which a culturally relevant approach to Career Eduction 
has been tried, or plan a counselling program or special class for ^^ich' 
they will provide staff. The question of whether special programs should 
be provided for minorities applies to other treas as well as Career Educa- 
tion, of course. One way of equalizing emphasis without sacrificing cul- ' 
tural integrity is to treat, the cultural backgrounds of all students 
(Indian, European, African, etc.) as being qf ec^ual interest. 

3. If the school in this exanple has any Indian staff roedbers, they could 
be involved as community representatives.. The school could also 
approach the members of the tribal council responsible for economic 
planning, and hold several social events to publicize the idea. Teachers 
also might ask students who are interested- to talk to their parei\ts. 

4. In this situation, the Indian association will probably haVe to develop 
its own program. What the center needs is training in proposal writing 
and the program development skills. They might seek help from national 
Indian educational organizations or community service agencies to 
develop skills they will need to^et funding. 
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progrjw withouTprop^ preparation. The firit taik thouW bet? f iSSre 
out lAy the fffst mSgr«n failed. In this case it y^^^ly\n- 

;?frCli:'j/^T? ^^^i?^^ »etting.^Jsf planSers 
will have y mke/clt)ar what^went wrong the first tine, pweSt ijrfS™- 

d^eloSiS7JS:?5^^^^ elsewhere ^and ci^hasize that^^ win ™ 
developing thei/ own program to meet their om needs. 

This d/scuss^n should serve as a review of some of the basic points we 
have cove/ed in/this chapter. 

the n/xt page you will find a chart which siranarizes the steps 
involved in/preparing the ground. These consist of analyzing resources' 
tor any/bstacles to Native American Career Education program development, 
overoj^ing the obstacles, and applying them uitil all nec?essaiy support, 
Wledge aAd sjcills. and orgai^izational arrangements have, been developed. 
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AntA^ resources and 
obstacles to NACE present 
in educational setting 



Identify wio^s of overcofirtng 
or avoiding obstacles \ 



Analyze resources and 
obstacles, to NACE present 
In Indian comnunlty 

% ■ 



Identify w^s of overcoming 
or avoiding obstacles 



Analyze resources and 
obstacles to NACE present 
In business comnunlty 



Identify ways of overcoming . 
or avoiding obstacles 



4 



Build support 
for program 



Train Committee 
In missing skills. r5 



Establish organizational 
links and locate 
resources 
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II: PLANT THE SEED 



Implement Pilot Project 



Assess Needs, 
Set Goals 




Design Pilot 
Project 



Tr^ln Staff, and 
Community Members 



Write 
Proposal 



Prepare the Ground) 
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aiAPTER II: 
PLANTING THE SHED 
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IntrodMction 



Oice the ground has been prepared for program development by making 
sure that all the necessaiy resouites, relationships and attitudes are pre- 
sent, you can begin actual work on the program. However, a program, likeJa 
tree, takes time to achieve maturity. The first step is to plant the seed. 
In program terns, this means designFng Wljrpieiin^^ 
which will get you starred. 

> « 

In order to plant the seed of a Career Education ptt)gram, %he following 
activities should take place: 

• assess commjnity needs and develop Career Education goals Vfhose 
acconplishment will help meet them; 

• design a pilot project that will address some of the goals. 

• get support for the project by writing a successful prop6sal 
or getting flmding elsewhere;-^. h ^ «a 

• train the educational staff and" commAity members v^o will be 
involved m the project in the principles and methods of 
Native American Career Education 

J j^^^^^^ ng Input for Career Education Program Uesign 

In the first stage of program development, one of the ways^the ground 
was prepared was by making sure that the Career Education onmittee had, or had 
access to, people with skills in such program building activities as need$ assess 
ment and goal setting. ' 

n is advisable for these things to be done even before a pilot project 
is inplemented, so that eveiything that happens will contribute to the same 
end. It may take longer to get started, but the program which is finally 
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developed should require less revision. The discussing of the need for tkills 

In Needs Assessment and Goal Setting in the previous chapter introduced these 

abilities. In this section we present' some suggestions on how to use them. 

' • ■ ' . ^ . r 

1. Needs Assessment 

- -- - 

The training resources described in the Resource Section include one' 
product devoted to needs asseSsmeri*t alone and one in which it flows into the 
process of goal setting. Wheteer these materials or Others are used» or a 
consultant is brought in to conduct the needs assessment, certain question^ 

must be answered. • " 

„ / ^ : 

What is the population whose needs are to be assessed? You must • 

decide who constitutes th€f comnunity (parents of studfsits in yout'' school," the 

students themselves, ai; tribal me?nbers, etc.) and who else (BIA^rsonnel, 

etc) might be able to proyide iisefid dataion coniminity necfds. Yoy must also 

*- ■■ , • * 

decide whether to survey everyqne, or to select a -saimle, and how to choose 

the sample. - ^ . ^ 

How can this populat'j^OTi be reached? Many survey fbrm§ arid question- 

naires are available; however, their usefuljiess for diffeit>nt populations may 
' vary. Any method ijised to gather infomation must use a technique acceptable to 
the target group;' have dJ>propriate vocabulary, and focus on questions which 
appear relevant. A poorly designed questionnaire may destroy all the good- 
will you hAve so carefully developed. ^ 

• assessment technique Some populations can be addressed through 
questionnaires which are mailed or sent home with the kids. The 
corarwiity members on your Career Education comnittee or parent conndt" 
tee members can advise you on how well this is likely to work. It is 
not enough to have tried -- you must get a significant response. Other 
techniques which should be considered include visiting homes and using 
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an interview schedule to ask questions, or administering *a question- ' 
naije at conitiunity meetings or events, or getting a group discussion 
going and taking notes. Whatever method you chooSe, Vanenber to cast 
, the questions in a fotm which will allow, you to easily tabulate the 
results. Keep responses anonymous and choose people to administer . 
your iStnments who can relate to the people being questioned. 

- - ^valuators are fond of using a technical vocabulary which 
may have precise meanings for than but is not very comprehensible to the 
rest of us. Unfortunately, this style and vocabulary often show up on 

5m:ra--irxstrument5.„xievjeloped>by^.fi^ 

terview schedules and questionnaire forms should be carefully examined 
before being used. In some conrounities, many people may not speak ISnglish 
or miy have limited reading skills. In such situations bilingual interr 
viewers should be used. However, v^oever is preparing the needs assess- 
ment mist not confuse the level of English language skills with the level 
of intelligence of the speaker. Questions must be both relevant and 
respectful. 

Relevant content If you want to get Useful answers the most impor- 
tant thing is to ^ ask the right questions'. /S^nce you are trying to 
assess needs relevaiit to Career Education in a cultural context, you 
will want to focus on: the economic needs and ^oals of the Indian com- 
munity and the surrounding region (is there a tribal economic plan? 
What does the local Hunan Resource Development office forecast?) ; the 
Indian commiiity'? preferences with regard to educational methods and 
activities for their children and the use of cultural materials in the 
school; and student interests and preferences. What you must do, 
therefore, is to analyze the kinds of information you need, and develop 
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questions to cover them. One way jft^do this is to exanine Career Educa 
tion goal collections and choose some you think might be appropriate 
for your program, and offer, them for consideration and coipent. 
Several examples of questionnaires and survey forms are ftcludetJ in 
the Resource Section. You may also find it useful to'cbi^ult an 
evaluator who is experienced in needs assessment. 
^- How will you interpret the data ? Ohce you have collected a suffi- 

■ * 

cient sanple of community opinion, your next task is to analyze the informa- 
tion, interpret it, and report it to school or project and conminity. 

• Analysis choose a method of analysis that is appropriate for the 

are suitable only for large amounts of straightforward data. Questions 
' or items can be grouped according to content and tlie results sum- 
marized. If necessary ask for expert help here as well. Again, 
focus on the kinds of information you want (while remaining open- 
minded about the conclusions). 

• Reporting you have a responsibility to report the results of the' 
^needs asseSsih^. to feveryon^ involved in it. These irtclude Career 

Education c(;mnlttee members, menlbers of the educational staff, and 
the conmunity. Nbst of these groups will not be interested in * 
detailed statistical analyses. They will want to know the conclusions 
in practical tenns. Results of the needs assessment can be'Vepprted . 
/ verbally at a meeting, by distribution or posting of a concise written 
:• suninary, and/or by preparing an article on, the results for a community 

• newsletter or local paper. Any of these kinds of reporting should 
include the provision that the original data can be inspected by any- 
one interested. The report should indicate who was question^, by 
what meahs, how this information was analyzed; and the results. 



4. What will ypu do with the results? The next step in the process is 

program. This process is discussed in 

lllie following section. 
Goal Setting 

Although the objectives that will eventually be set for specific portions 
of the Career Education program should be extremely explicit, the goals which 
..are developed at the design stage ckn be more general. However it is essen- 
tial to lay OMt the concerns you want your program to cover, and make a start 
at distributing them among the various educational levels and subject areks 
Jn Jh?„ cducatJoiMl..systm^ same goal's can be addressed 

several times at increasing levels of conplexity. 

If you are dealing with an entire school system, covering pre-^chool 
through conmunity college, your "iIap"*^f^C^reer Education goals will be quite 
extensive. On the other hand, if you are able to deal only with a single 
educational level , such as a junior high school, or single setting, such as a 
Title IV tutoring project, your task will be simpler. However/ in the Case of 
the iBtteV situation you should find out wh^t Caretr Education goals (if any) 
are being addressed by the educational settings from which your students 
come and those to which they win graduate, so that you oen focus on' aspects ■ ' 
which are covered inadequately. elsewhere. 

. Oi the next page you will find an analysis of a Comprehensive Career 
Education Program which shows one way of distributing career awareness, orien- 
tation, exploration and preparation goals, content and activity througout the 
educational: system, from first grade through on-the-job training. It is fol- 
lowed by a three page "goal map"* which displays knowledge, Skills, and Attitu- 

r 

dinal Goals for various contend areas.. Written Career Awareness, Career Orienta 

' ■•• - . , , . ^ 

tion, and Career Exploration. . ^ 

■ f . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' 

•Developed by Bela H. Banathy for the Native American Career Education Units. 
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The basic proctss you will fbllow involves thest ttepi: 

1. Develop goals to neet each need identified on the needs assessnent. 

2. Develop ooals to cover Career Education content specif ieil by the 
State Office of Career Education or derived from other sources. 

3. Determine the relative importance of each goals. 

4. Break dam goals into awareness, orientation, exploration, and 
« preparation. 

5. Identify parts of the educational currlculun wher* specific goals 
could be easily addressed. 

» 

6. Identify goals for wliich no educational setting now exists. 

7. Prepare a "iw^p" of a Career Bducation program, indicatilig where ' 
each goal would be addressed and what elements need to' be added 

(a vrork- experience program, etc,) in order to cover everything. 

8. Present thi 
comuiity 



tis goal map to members of the educational staff and 
meniDers for comnent, and revise accordingly. 



^ Designing a Pilot Project 

<X> A useful rule in beginning program development is to start small ! 
The first actual Career Education ijrplementation may be transformation of an 
existing activity such as counseling, the addition' of Career Education to a 
subject class or tutoring prbgrara, or the institution of the program at pne 
grade or educational level, such as junior high. .<This pilot project should 
serve as a "tryout" of yoUr chosen Career Education goals and methods, and 
adjustments will be easier if you have started on a scale that is small enough 
for you^to keep infomed of what is going on. AS each additional level or 
component is added to the larger program, it too should be tried out in this \ 
way. ' 

Soroet^s an infusion of fundiifg from an outside source may help get 
things started sometimes, indeed, such funding is the only way to have a 



* One result of repeated interaction with the coouunity for infotnation and 
comnent is that by the) time the program actually begins, people will be 
well -informed and eager to participate. 
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Career Education program at all. In this case, your project design will have 

V 

to be accompanied by the writing of a proposal. > 
1. The Project 

In order to design a project, certain decisions have to be made. The 
first is which_ goals to address and ^n which level or setting the project 
should take place. Although in an ideal situation the goals given the highest 
, priority should- be addressed first, selectioii. is usually decided on the ^und: 
oj feasibility, A series of trade-offs must be made between goals, resources, 
and organizational arrangements. 

For the pilot pi^pject you will need: 
^ • ,a setting in which Native American studentls^an be addressed. 

• one or more i staff members interested in teaching Career Educa- 
tion, or money to hire one (look for someone who is creativfe, 
has a positive attitude towards Indian culture, and is not too 
burdened with other responsibilities). 

• ' a general', idea about the most appropriate Career Education 
strategy to use. 

V 

Once these are chosen, the committee and ,the instructor can work out 
the specific objectives, activities^ and evaluation measures to be used. 

a. Selecting a Strategy an implementation strategy should be chosen' 
which will be able to address some of your more important goals, and will be 

♦ 

feasible given the human, physical, and financial resources you have (or 

hope to acquire). The major approaches to Career Education include: 

' • infusion of Career Education into subject classes and other areas 
of the school, program; 

' • separate Careet Education classes*, 

4 

• work -experience programs; ^ . 
9 coifiseling; 

• career resour<:e center. 
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Pros and , cans of each of' these are discussed In Session IV of the Native 
^rican Caree^ Bduca ton, training workship. When^conpletely d^eloped, your 
program may include several or all of these. 

b. WritlAg objectives Objectives for the project should be stated in 
behavioral fonn.\ That is, they should indicate who will be able to do what, 
under what conditslons, how well, and within what span of time. Objectives 
should bc^ derived \f ran the goal or^oals at a level iqspropriate to the inten- 
ed learners, A meiiber of selt- Instructional materials on objective- writing 

is described in the\ resource section. ^1 

\ 

c. Planning activities -- Instructional activities should be developed 

to address each objective (this may result in stime modification to the objec- 

■ p 

tives, where the neceJ^sary activities are not feasible, or there is not suf- 
IJcient time available). Activities may be selected or adapted from the 
IJijlive American Career Education units or other matftrials. 

d. Planning for evaluation Simultaneously with the developmafnt of 
objectives and activitiesy evaluation procedures should be planned. Stou may 
decide to give students a Wei^eral questionnaire like the one in the Resource 
Section at the beginning aiid end of the year, or you itey develop a pre-post 
test based on the objectives, or both. You may want to use observation, 
interview or other means of Collecting information, or question parents. 

Conducting^ or at least reading through, the Native American Career 

Education Staff/Comnunity Traiiiing Workshop may be useful at this time to 

\ ' • ' ■ 

give the project designers a conroon understanding of content and methods 
available for presenting Career ^ucation for Native .Americans. TTie Workshop 
is discussed on pp. 44-45. 
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Building a Resource File 
As you design your first project «k1 work out gotls and objectives, you 
should also be collecting infonnation on resouices wJ>ich you will be able to 
use. One way to do this is- to start a notebook or file with sections tor the 
following kinds of information: 

• ^^^^o" Curricula - texts, panphlets, and other materials 
relating xo various careers or career areas. > 

• ltt^\^Z ^^ 4h^ " ^""'^ Pl**"^' descriptions of activities, 
note^^etc, from teachers ^newspapers of newsletters, etc. 

• career Education programs names, addresses and descriptions of other 
t^'T^ v^!!r*ii^«SrS?°? (P»^^icularly others for Indians, or Ipca- 
ofr^T^Tu^l':''^ ""'^'^^^ infbnna^n, 



1hr^^^^yc^^?^^'^ "Vf? ?rtnotated bibliography, of materials in 
libraries ^scnool public) and A-V collections available to 
your school or project which have Career Education or cultural ' 
relevance (indicate what the relevance is). These could include 

£^?nlf^"V^?J?w^/?ri°"* professions, films about economic 
development, traditlt>nal lifestyles, etc. ^ 

• regional economic profile-collect names, addresses, and descriptions 
nLS"f i^*" industries in your area and file them under the basic 
need they meet. Descriptions should include the product or products 
produced or service provided, and a list of job titles of those 
ei^lovod. Ihe latter can be cross-referenced under the Department 
of Ubor^s career cluster system in a separate file. IndiSte also 
i^l^A P^r^* fr? *^^^^« serve as work -experience, or- 

""^^^ «P«»J^' ^ interviewed, be a 

sv±>ject for 'shadowing', etc. (Note: even businesses v^ich are not 
exanplf s ) ^^^^ program can be studied or used as 

• Native Ameri can cultural resources in addition to print or A-V 
resources inciudeq in the library inventory, you should have a file 
on coirrownty people who can discuss or demonstrate traditional ways 
museuiB or field sites where students can study Native American ' 
ways of meeting basic needs^ etc. 

Obviously you will not conplete development of such a file during your 
first year. However, you should begin the file and let people know what 
kinds of information you are looking for. 
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2. The Proposal 

If funding is not available from your school or other organization, you 
you may need to seek money from outside your educational setting in order to 
get- started. - This is usually accomplished by writing « successful proposal. 
Writing a proposal can be a tratmatic experience, since proposal deadlii^es 

. seem to coincide with the pr*wtB*ea-of work already underway. However, If 
you have designed your project carefully, you should already have most of 
the content you will need for your proposal, and wlH siijnplf^ need to re- 
cast it in the appropriate form. 

Msmy guides to proposal writing are now available, several of which are 

, described in the Resource Section of this Guide . Proposal writing is also 
discussed in the Native American Career Education Iforkshop. In this section, 
we will singly offer suggestions cn how to coordinate proposal writing with 
project design, and considerations of special iii|x>rtance when the proposal is 

I' 

for Native American Career Education. 
Here are soine pointers: 

l.r" \3y)ose the right funding source to submit to . In addition to the 
usual sources of funding described in proposal writing handbooks , there are 
several kinds Of funding specifically darmarked for Indian education. New 
regulations are published each year, so your first st^ should be to write or 
call appropriate agencies for copies of their program announcements, proposal 
deadlines, etc. Places to seek' information include:^ 

• The Office of Iiidian Education (U.S. Departn^nt of Health, Education, 
and Welfare/IHEif) ; 

• State Office of Indian Education; 

• The Office of Career Education (BHEK) ; * 
? • State Office of Career Education; 

i§ The Bureau of Adult, Occupational and Vocational Education; 

4o 




• The School Iii(>mrcment Progran; 

• Foundations; 

• Uc«l Business imd Industries. 

When you receive ftmdinj infonxtlon, read it very carefully. «rf ,*„it 
a proposal only if «h,t youS*nt to do correspond, closely with what they 
want done: If you are uncertain how to Interpwt their language, phoni 
someone at the fkmding agency and ask^lq&s'tions, If things look hopeful, you 
-should carefully investigate any fbwalities, such a. sending a letSer^of 
intent to submit a proposal, which should lie observed. 

b. Gather the infbmation you will need, if you have conpl*ted thi' 
design procedure| described earlier, you should already have most of the 
data you will need. Here are some exsKples of the kinds of information that 
can be drawn from the following sources: 



Proposal Information 

• statement of need 

• suiroary of supporting literature 
or docunentation 

• goals and objectives 

• approach 

• task list 

• lliftagement «nd time charts 

• ' descriptions of your institution 

• budget 



Resource 

needs assessment, reports 

research' at college education 
library, search through ERIC, 
contact Indian organiz^ations 

program goal map, project 
objectives 

description of chosen 
strategy 

conmittee meeting, ask advice 
of experienced project directors 

comnittee meeting, ask advice 
of experienced project directors 

fliers, yearly reports to 
school board or tribel govern- 
ing conmittee, etc., staff 
resunes • > 



• discuss with :^inance officer 
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c. Allow plenty of ti»e. You ihould allow tim not only to get the 
proposal actually written, but to get it re^ewad byarty school or cowwiity 
groxj^s whose approval is needed. Even If such approval is not required, 
seeking it will increase people's sense of control end cowdtasnt. 

fl.' Keep trying . If your first proposal is not fmded. contact the 
funding agency to find out why - ask for copies of th^ reviewer's evaluations. 
Keep lookiiW for other funding sources, polish your proposal, and try, try 
again! 

Y The First Year 

'Ct> Asking you have done a careful job of project design, and %f neces- 
sary have written a proposal and been funded, what can you expect to happen 
during your first year of operation? Major concerns should include recruit- 
ing and training staff and resource people, maintaining connunicaticns , 
and evaluation. • 

1'. Tr aining Staff and Comnunity Members 

If you have not already done so, the first task in getting the project 
started is to orient those who will be involved to the goals of the Native 
American Career Education program in general and this year's project in 
particular. , Che convenient way of doing this is to offer the Native American 
Career Education Staff/Conmunity Traiping Workshop at the beginning of the 
project.* 

■« ■ 

Use of this workshop has several advantages: 

• . the materials are specifically intended for proles involved in 

developing Career Bdpcation programs for Native Americans; 

a the workshop is coordinated with, though not dependent on, the 
Native American Career Education .curriculum and this fiiiflfi; 

• the B«terials include a Coordinator's Memual which can be used 
bv anyone with some experience in Career Education tb conduct 
the workup; , 
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If nanbws of the Cr^r Bduc.tlon aUltt«e or project designers have 
.lre.d>, been through the workshop, one of them c«, conduct it for teachers, 
.dninistrnors., couuellors. ccmnunity n«*ers and others who will be invoL 
inthe project in an active or supporting role. 

We four /sessions are titled; Career Eduction. TTie School ,nd the 
Commlty. N^ive American Career Educ«lon Hethbd, . and Car«r Education ; 
Prpgra™ Deveiopmant . By the end of the Workshop, participants should: 

• be able to define Car^ Education and tell why it is «n«-i.iiv 
inportaiit|pr Native American students; ^ especially 

be familiar with some Career Education resources in their area; 

. be familiar with culture-based methods for teaching career education;' 

* s^uSeit groS^* a given 

' . . . • 

•. have begun planning a Career Education program; and 

. know where to look for funding and sup^rt for Career Education 
2. Cqn»!hjnication Within the Program 

Although we will be discussing procedures for' pxx>gram monitoring in 
irK>re deUil in the next , chapter , it is ii^rtant to en^hasize the inportanci 
of establishing good . communications as early as possible. 

Obviously the proj«:t director, principal, or person responsible, should 
l»ep in touch with the Ataff who are actually doing the work. In'dddition, the 
project needs to maintain cowmmicat ion with the ccmnittee vAich is planning 
further expansion and development with the conimiity and with the project 
officer (or whoever is monitoring the funding) . * 
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Since this first project will be a pilot effort, iBf>lementer8 will prob- 
ably find that a nuaber of tWj^ work out differently from the way tney 
wext} planned. If the people concerned are' kept advised of the project^ s 
ptpbleoB and solutions, there wijili less disappointment, and everyone will . 
' be better prepared to react productively, and wha^is learned in tfie first 
year will contribute to future development. ^ 

3. Evaluating tb/^^^gram 

If your pilot project is operating aider outside funding, yo«-|*ill have 
. \^r^itten an evaluation plan as parf of your proposal. But even if your effort 
is veiy small and infonttAl, you will need to keep a record of what you do and how 
it works. Among other advantages of evaluating is the fact that it gives you the 
evidence you will need to get additional funding and ccnnunity support, it will 
aliD hctpydu find out what parts of your activities were most effective and 
why, so that you can contin^p or irnprove them. More information on evaluation 
is provided in Chapters III and IV. 

V ^yiication 

CP The following capsule case histories deal with incidents occurring 
during the 'seed-planting* stage of program development. As in the previous 
chapter, read them, and make notes on what problems might occur, or what 

^isions should be made, and how you would advise the people involved. ^ 

1. The principal of a certain iliral high school had a good relatic 
ship to local Indian community lieaders Who told him that the coranwiity wtoted 
a career education program. The. principal cand his staff sat down and planned 
a program to make sjtudents aware of employment opportunities in the staters 
cities. However when the proaram was in^lemented, the community did Jot seem 
very enthusiastic or cooperative. 

2. Everyone in a small town was eager to begin Career Education. The 
planning coowit tee-developed a set of goals for grades K-12, passed them out 
to teachers and told them to start iin)lemen tat ion that fall. At the «id of 
the year evaluation snowed greaM improvement in some classes, none in others, 
and a variety of opinions about \(w value of Career Education. 

■ - -- ' ■ . * 



a^l lrL ^d^lS^ but could only afford to tac^lTone 



n?*«^o^ ^'^'^^^ OJhducteei a needs assessment . ^rked out a 

However, the proposal was rejected. ^ staff met to decide what to do nSt 

fnr »^p?,J5*S. ° f«'siderable„plarioij(is effort, an Indian cwit.er got funding 

"^^"^^ local ''iSh school and hired a Career 

wan"zleno''Zfih,'? Jh"^ A* *e md oi-theyear.^xJlmw 

^ P^scussion ' • 

^ How would >^ou have advised the peopU ^in the situations that have 
just been described? Here are some points you might have noted: 

P'"""^iP!l in this story started well, but he forgot to continue 
developing the coimuniV cooperation with vihich he b^^ Ihe comnCnit? 
leaders probably (rightfully) resented the fS thattS schMl mdTno 

pJaX'pr^'Sfs""' '''''' ""^^ ?^ »° lnv^~ th^^'iTthe 

J^r .^^^ if all pt;the teachers iji the school system had cone thrmich 

'R':SurS'H?f4' r^'^^ ^^^^ degree'ofi;?t„IS?ItiSn°^Sld 
vary It would be difficult for administrators inexperienced with Career 

Sarri??h'^ successfully ,«,nitor everyone at oi^e.^^e^^td dS beul? to 
start with One grade or level and build from that foundation.. 

needed* it«;^^^i^fc^-* "f?^ assessment indicated that although the frr^ibe ^ 
needed its own professional in a number of areas, it cared most about ffavlnc 
Ii^dians in Jobs in education and'health. The loial coran^i^ colUce sewS 

start i?rS?f.?^S^^'?? '"^^^ ^i"^?^^' therefore,tir?Ji^e deciL 1^ 
start Its Career Education program by focusing on health careers 

4. The center was understandably dismpointed when its Dror>osal £ai^f^ 
«Srsm^?s'n^S^'%"'K''' reviwer^s coSts and dScoJerS ?haf t^^ ''• 
SS^iJ^? JT^J precise. They prepared to resubmit their 
proposal the following year, and in the meantime they persuaded sSS of the 

J^^^i^J^nS^r^"^ ^ ^^^^^ ^"^^ a training workshop. What they ' 
learned from the counselors also enabled then to strengthen their* proposal. 

planning ccnmittee probably did not give enough attention to 
^ ^? ^^^^ aft!^r the class began. 

I^.!^d ^tu^'T ^^^l traiiiii^ sessions in which the teSchir 

also wiS^iT^lfe^l?^?! ! resourc0».to her. She shouW 

aiso work with tnt^tcmmitt^e to specify objectives and activities. 



Now that you )|«v6 considered the «ppllc«tion of sone of the p6'int« 



covered in this chapter, let u» review all the itep^ involved In this phase. 
You will, begin by doing a needs assessinent so th|it you can develojp appropriate 



program goals. These will guide your program design, ai>d^ if rtiw:#ssary, the 

>^ ^ ^ 

proposal which presents it to a funding agency. When funding is Itibcured, 

you can arrange training for edujiational staff and ccrtmmlty Jftdiibers who will 

% 

be involved. Thrtwghout this process, you should be gathering and cataloguing 
resource materials. Wieh everything is ready, your final step will be to start 
your program. -These steps are displayed in the chart dn th^ next page.* 
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ni: GROW THE TREE 



Revise Program J^^^ ^ 



Conduct Formative 
Evaluation 



Plan Program Expansion 




Report on Program 



Plant the Seed ) 



Educate additional members of 
Educational staff, Indian community, 
and representatives of Business and 
Industry about program 




Prepare the firounri ) 
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CHAPTER III: ' 



C5R0WING THE TREE 



introduction 



One might think that once the pilot project has been implemented 
your work is done. But, although a new educational program, like a young ' 
tree, takes less trou^^^o m^ntain than to getltarted', either can die 
without proper care. ^ 

This phase of program development is the one in Which the pilot project 
grows into a Qireer Education program that mill become a permanent part of the . 
educational setting. ^ 

For this to happen, the" following activities should take place: 

• plan and implement the expansion of the program into other educa- • 
tional levels; 

• establish procedures for formative evaluation, condyct the evaluation' 
report findings and revise the program^, » • ' 

• develop procedures and structures for managing the program effectively. 

^^^L: ^^^^^^ Expansion . 

At the end pf the first year, evaluation of your Career ^lEducat ion pro 
grm should indicate whertf it needs revision and in^Jrovements. You may do this 
by repeating some of the steps described in the jJrevious chapter. But if the \ 
program was a great success, you may be wonderiitg -- what now? 

^ 

If your Career Education ccmnittee includes representatives from both the 
educational, setting and the conmunity, and has a year's Qxperiej||^ Vhind it, 
your next stfep could be to develop a long-ranpe plan J6r program development . 
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To begin with, you will have to answejr a number of question,^: ^ 

1. Should the pilot project* be cpntintMKt or revised? 

Are tlie general goals which were .specified before the pilot pro- 
ject still appropriafe? 

3. Into how many educational levels should we X^jy to extend the program? 

4. What strategy should we use for each lev*J^ ; ' 



5. How tan wc coprdinate the different parts of t?he ptogi*^? 
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6. How can we increase canjwnity involvement? » • ---^^^-^-i^ 

.7. ' What should we tackle first? ; - , 

■ r ^ ' \ - ■■ ' 

■ ■ ■. . . ■ ■ - 

Repeat or Revise? . v ^ - 

_l _ . ,.- 

Hie answer to this one is not necessarily obvious. A gpod.prcj^ct may 

nonet heless^1>ear improving, and a poor one may have . suffered from pTtJblijms 

, - * ' ' ■ 

outside the projecfs control. Here are some guidelines: ; ' 

C ontinue project as is if -- V 't:^ 

• Evaluation indicates that students, staff and cooimmity aire pleas^ 

with it , most of the Students learned what they were supposed 

to. " , ■ , J. ■ " , ' 

^ - > - 

• You will have. approximately the same staff, resources, and student 
population available next year. 

• ' 0 

• External circumstances prevented the project from being implemented 
as intended, but it still seems like a good idea. 

Revise the project if-- 

• Evaluation indicates major dissatisfaction, or most students did not 
achieve project objectives. 

• Essential staff members are leaving, or other conditions will be sig- 
niflcantly different (and there is no way to replace or cdnpensate for 
the missing elements). 

• The circumstances that prevented successful implonentation still 
exist. ^ 

. , ' 



* The first project may be ortly on^of ^several which will eventually make up 
your coirplyted program , or it may arl ready include all the basic elements 
froin vrfiieh'the larger program will develop. ' 



2. What About the Goals? 

Review of program goals and objectives sh^ld be a yearly activity. 
As you begin the second year, this can be a comjl^ratively informal process. 
However, perlodicaHy, pedwps at four year intervals, major needs assessment 
and goal revision should take place. \ 

Warning signals that may indicate a need foryevision include: « 

• Major economic changes in the region (unemployment, industries mov- 
i;ig into or out of the area, etc.) ■, 

• Clwnges in the relationship between numberslof jobs available in ^ 
various career areas and trained people ^vaUable to take them. 

. • Political changes in the Indian coirmunity. \ 

• Changes in the nunbers of young Indians leavi\^g or staying on the 
reservation. 



• Changes iti resources available for Career Education (including fund- 
ing, materials or methods, training opportunities, etc.). 

Ftowever, an important point to remember is that goals should be changed 

on the bfisis of facts, not because people are bored with the old ones, or 

someone with a lot of new ideas joins the staff. 

3. .How Big Shoul d the Program Be ? 

The "iinage" of a comprehensive Career Education program on p. ' M 
presented one way in which Career Education content and strategies might be ^ 
distributed throughout the various levels of the educational system (K-3; 
4-6; 7-9; 10-12; and post - secondary) . In some places, a coordinated pro- 
gram may eventually include the high school and all the junior high and ele- 
mentary schc^ls that feed into it, or even all the districts in a region, 
while in. others it may be confined to a single school or Indian center. 

There are several considerations that can be used to guide those who 
mst decide how comprehensive the program is eventually going to be: 
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• l>o a l^irgc number of students go through the entire system,, or is 
there a high transfer rate or a number of options vAxen changing 
levels? There is not as much point in trying to coordinate the 
whole system if very few students go through it from beginning to 
end. 

. • ^^!ow many students, teachers, and schools are involved? Obviously 
it will be easier to coordinate Career Education activities in a 
small combined school with a total student body of 123 for all 
grades tlian in an urban school district with several high schools 
and even more elementary and junior highs. An urban Indian center 
may address all age levels at once. 

• Do organisational arrangements exist which allow easy cCJUHMnications 
between educational staff at different levels? 

• Is the system willing or able to invest sufficient resources to im- 
plement the program at all levels? Outside funding may support a 
pilot project, but it is hard to cover all educational levels unless 
the school at least chips in. 

r.ven if it is not possible to develop a comprehensive program under the 

saifie management, Career Education comnuttees from different programs within 

I 

a siihool system or a region inay still be able to coordinate goals, share 
resources, piirticipate in each other *s career fairs, etc. 

4. WluH Should th e Program at Each Level Be Like? 

Your pilot project may be a great success, but that doesn^t necessarily 
mean that the same approach will be equally appropriate for other students at 
Other levels. 

In general, the lower the grade level, the more basic the concepts and 
the 'briefer and more school -centered the activities will probably be. As 
students become more independent and sophisticated, they will be able to 
come closer t6. actual job situations and upve out into the community. 

There is no single 'best' strategy for Career Kducation. A comprehen- 
sive program may include infusion, counseling, work- experience and other 
approaches as well. 
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5. ^tow Can We Hold the Program Together ? ' 

The larger and itcre extensive your program becomes, the J^rder it will 
be to coordinate and control. Size and organizational arrangements are in 
fact one of the factors governing^ the size of the program. However, here 
are several procedures that can be useful in program management. 

• Put everyone involved in the program through the same' training, and 
have yearly brush-ups. If the NACE Workshop materials discussed in 
Chapter II are used. Session TV can be replaced with an Introduction 
to your own program. 

• Develop a program handbook which includes a sunnary of the needs 
assessment, the goals map, and descriptions of different program 
activities. * , ^ » 

* 

• Hold regular meetings at which managers of different parts of the 
program can share exj)eriences and ideas. 

• Set guidelines which indicate where everyone must follow program 
obj^tives and activities and where variationFare tolerated or even 
encouraged . 
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6. How Can We Involve the Whole Conwunity? 

Presumably your Career Education comnittee includes comrainity m^bers, 
but as the program grows, you will want to increase conmunity involvajient as 
well. Of course you must face the fact that (especially in a small comnun- 
ity) you may already have recruited everyone with the' interest and energy to 
participate. However, there are several things you can do to try and attract 
more people from the Indian and business conmunities: 

• Keep working on your Resource File. If everyone involved in the 
program has contributed information on all their activities and 
contacts, you may already have information about people who could 
be called on again. 

• Hold career-related events and invite the entire conmunity, Putting 
on a career fair (as described in the final unit in the NACE curric- 
ulion) is one way not only to focus program activities but to inform 
and involve the community. Invite people to come and participate, 
hut at least to come. Combine career information with ^ial events. 

• Prepare a pamphlet about the program (see the Resource Section for 
an example) and send it home with the students. List ways in which 
parents can contribute and get students to recruit thenj. ^ 

♦ 



7. What Should We Tackle first? 

Ilieawo most cofnenon ways in which prograins are expanded are by extension 
or bracketing, 'Extension* simply means to add to the program the education- 
al level inmediately befote» after, or adjoining the one you started with. 
Examples would include adding a high school program to on^ that started in 
Jr. High, moving from one 7th grade English class to all of them, su^iplement- 
ing infusion with work -experience, etc. 'Bracketing' would mean jumping from 
one level or approach to another, and then working to fill tbe gaps between. 
For instance, a school, having pilot tested the idea of Career Education in 
the junior high, might then decide to systematically develop a program begin- 
ning at the K-3 level that would eventually include the one they started with. 

The decision on which approach to take should be made on essentially 
the same grounds as were used to decide the focus of the original project 
according to considerations of priority of goals and needs, feasibility, and 
resources. To these one might add convenience of coordination with the first 
project. 

|k Formative hValuation v' ' . 

Evaluation can be one of the most useful or program activities if it 
is well-planned, performed, and applied. Sometimes people feel uneasy or in- 
secure about tackling it because of misunderstandings about what it is and 
what it can do. 

Some of these fears result from a confusion between fomwtive and sum- 
mative evaluation. Essentially, the purpose of formative evaluation is to 
enable you to improve your program so that when a sumnative evaluation is p^r 
formed it will be favorable. ' 

Formative evaluation has the following characteristics: 

• it is Conducted while the program is being developed; 

• it is conducted by the same people who are developing the program or 
by someone working closely with them; 
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it may Involve small numbers of people; 

• its results are reported to the ininediate comnunlty; 

• its results are used to improve the program. 

The purposes and characteristics of sumnative evaluation will be discus- 
sed in the next chapter. 

The formative evaluation of an educational program can be divided "into 
several basic steps. They ay: 

' Step 1: Identifying decisions and decision makers . - 

In order to aid decision makers evaluation must be directid^iiwa^^s 

^ ^! ^ T^^l ^^^^^ ^^^^ is done, rrwch .time adft mSh^^ 

may be wasted in evaluating aspects o£, the program where W dec i^ibhx 
can be made in the first place. For. example, evaluating thft phyT ' 
structure of the buildings has little point if there is n2%y if 
changing the^tructure. Decision makers must be identified so that 
pertinent information may be gathered and. presented in a way that is 
meaningful to the particular decision maker. 

• . Step 2: Identifying alternative courses of action . 

After the decisions to be made have been identified, the alternative 
courses of action open to the decision maker must be specified. 

The specified infonnation to be gathered will be deteimined by the 
choice of alternative courses of action. If alternatives are^not ^ 
chosen, time, money, and effort may be wasted in gathering infor- 
mation that is not relevant to the decision. Moreover, infonnation 
necessary. for making the decision may be overlooked. 

• Step 3: Identifying necessary information . 

After the alternative courses of action have been defined, th6 infor-' 
mation to be used in choosing the best alternative must be identified 
The infonnation necessary will be determined by such considerations 
as tune, money, and effectiveness of the program. 

• intonrnianT^ ^^"^ ^^ collection, organization, and analysis of 

A plan for collecting, organizing, and analyzing infomation must be 
devised and implemented in order to prevent infonnation from being 
lost or not processed in time for the decision that must be made. 




* Taken from Evaluation for Program Improvement . Far West UboVatory for Edu- 
cational Research and Development, San Francisco, 1975. 
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• ^I?P Interpret information and make recontnendations for revision. 

After the information has been gathered, organized, and analyzed, it 
must be interpreted and then presented to the decision makef in a 
readily understandable form. The evaluator may be asked for recom- 
' mondations in addition to simply identify ii^ the pros and cons of 

each of the courses of action suggested by the data. 

• Step 6: Report the resyilts or the evaluation . 

-In a community-based program, the results of the evaluation should 
be communicated even though it is a formative evaluation, and those 

4 receiving the report may not be actively involved in the program. 

Such reporting will help maintain corrtmunity interest and build tru^.^ 
However, it must be ihade clear iii the report that these are interim 

• results. Allow time for conwent before impjlementing revisions. 

• ^tep 7; Revise the program . 

Tlie final step, and the one which justifies all the i:est, is to use 
the results of the evaluation to improve the program. This may in- 
volve a .major revision of the goal map and the long-range plan, or 
making minor adjustments in majferials or activities^ Remem]t|^r to in- 
form they Goirmunity about the 4*evisions chosen as well. 

If you and your conmittee feel unsure about your ability to conduct a 
formative evaluation, you should get the advice of a professional who has . 
experience working wi th your kind of educational setting, and/ or train your- 
selves by means of a workshop such as Evaluation for Program Improvemen t or 
some of the other materials described in the Resource Section. 

> 

A ^ Program Management 
.^J^^^In one sense, all of^this Guide is about the management of a Native 
American Career Education program. However, there are several points which 
either becajjse^they have a general relevance to the other activities discus- 
sed,, or are too specific to fit. into any of the other sections, will be 
treated here. Some aspects ,of managanent that deserve special attention 
include: structure, leadership/ motivation, and comnunication. 

We reive used the growth of a tree as a metaphor for program 'development • 
In considering program management, we should remdmber^^Phat the Career Education 

' \ ' 
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proK^un, like the tree, ^hov.kl be reganled as an organic wh51e - a single 
systiem w^ch- depends on the successful interaction of all its parts in order 
to do well. Ftowsoever the program de>;elo^s, and whatewjr styles of organiza: 
tion.you find most useful, nviintaining a vision of the whole prograjn and its 
basic goals will help you to manage it. successfully. 

• * 

1 . S tnicture . 

. How the progfajn is organized will depend on factors such as its size and" 

scope, the natyrc of the educational setting, and the values and preferences 

» ■ , — ■ . ■>■* 

of the people involved. ' Ntmy kinds of structures are possible,* including a 

top-down Hierarchy, a group of ^losely-connected sections of equal. importance, 
a single unit, ^ or a loo^e orgmnzation of related projects. The fij^re on 
page 59 H lust rates several of the mcUiv possihle prograni structures.. In, 
Hxamplo A, severar separate educational settings (operating under different 
funding, administrative stnictures, etc.) which serve many of the same Indian 
students at different periods in their lives, have joined together by .means of 
a Regional Coordinating Cbmniittee to slia re- resources and coordinate goals-. In 
Example R, a school district has developed a prognim which uses different Caree^. 
nUucatiop strategies at different educational levels. In Example C, an Indian'^ 
center's coiimiinity board has apix)inted a Career Education subcommittee to work 
with the manager of it's Career Education. program, which in' turn includes two" ' ^ 
separately funded projects. 

If the progran. is a small" one, it may fujiction as a single' unit. How- 
ever, if it is large, its size, location, and the organizational relationships 

of the people involvai may dictate a tight or loose organizational stnieture 

I* 

with varying amoimts of acbninistrative control. The figure on page 59 ^ 
shows some 'ex<impl-es. 



The decision-orienteci^ approach to evaluation presented in the previous 
set^ion Should help clarify why the chief tasks in managing the Career Edu- 
cation program will be making choices and cecisions. The question that must 
then bo answered is who will make these decisions, and how? 

In some settings, these questions may have been decided already by 
^existing policies or tj| administrative structure of the school system, tribe, 
or center, and the Career Education program' leader's task is to fit into the 
existing structurer -Fbwever, even In already- established systems, variation 
may he possible, and tlie program staff can develpp a relationship with which 
they feel comfortable. 
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EXAMPLES OF CAREER EDUCATION PROCU^ STRUCTURES 



A. 



Conbined 

School A 



Rgjigiu i} NACE 
Ogorjllnatlng Cbwwitfo ^ 



TFT 



CcMnmunlty 
College 



High School B 
Work -Experience 
Program 



Tribal GET* 
Program 




School District 
Career Education Office 



Infusion Project 

El«Mi^tary School A 
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Qireer Education * 
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Career Education 
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In most cases there will be three major Wroups whose decisions affect 
the program: the leaders of the institution or system which Includes the 
educational setting within which tlw program exists, such as a school systan 
or Indian center; the Career Education conmittee which plans and advises the 
program; and the program staff. Some of the decisions oVer which they may 
have final authority can be classified as follows: 



HaST SYSTEM 


CAREER EDUCATION 
vAJrni 1 Inn 


PROGRAM STAFF 


• Whether or not to 
start a CE program 

• Whether to' submit 
proposals 

• What resources 
(money, staff, facil- 
ities) can be used 

• What formal relation- 
ships can exist be- 
tween the progran: 
and other systems 


• What program goals 
should be . 

• What projects or 
implementation 
strategies should be 
used 

• Selection of prin- 
ciple staff, allo- 
cati(^ of budget 

• How to request infor- 
mation from or pro- 
vide it to the com- 
munity 


• What specific learn- 
ing objectives should 
be 

• What instructional 
activities should 
take place 

• Selection of sup- 
porting staff, spend- 
iflf the budget 

• How to use informa- 
tion to develop or 

^revise the program 



The relationship between the host system and the other two groups is 
usually, legal and vertical, in which decisions are transmitted from the top 
down. But both the conmittee and thje program staff may establish internal 
hierarchies or work as teams. In small programs, the corandittee and staff may 
blend. There are pros and cons to each approach. 

^.^^ A hierarchy allows for quicker decision making and more ^efficient coor- 
dination; however, its success depends on the ability of the leader to get the 
information needed to make the right decision, and to lead withput alienating 

t 

the rest of the conmittee or staff. 



A democratic form of govemroent allows everyone to participate in de- ' 
cision making without losing too much time, but majority rule can cause the mi 
ority to form a faction and split off. ./ 

Consensus decision making, in which the group works together until eyery- 
6ne agrees, produces the greatest unity, but takes the mo^t time. Leadership 
is exercised by different group members, depending on the task. This approach 
requires a group of roughly equal ability and comnitment who share enough ' 
values to be able to agree. 

As with program structure, the type of -leadership chosen .will depend on 
the complexity of the program and the number of people involved. A group 
wishing to improve its cooperation and dec is ion -making skills could consult 
the Generic Work Skills materials described ii) the Resource Section. 

2. Motivation ""^^X 

Nto matter how worthwhile Ihi program goals are, and how well organized 
the program is, it will not si^ceed unless everyone involved is motivated to 
work at it . A book by Robert Mager , Analyzing Perfpnnance Problons , 
subtitled "You Really pughta Wanna," sumiarizes the problem. Teachers, 
counselors, coimunity people "really oughta wanna" do everything necessary 
to develop a good career Education program for. Indian students. But will 
they? 

People may refuse to cooperate for a variety of conscious or unconscious 
reasons. One of these is resistance to change. You should recognize that the 
Career Education program, like any other innovation, will force the. existing 
system to adjust to allow it tcwfit it in. 

People^may feel that it will take funds or importance away from programs 
they have spent t\m and effort. building. People in lower-status positions 
may move up, or people may haye^to relate in different roles because ydUr 



prog nun exists. ll\e concepts and approach presented in the NACE materials 
may require prople to reconsider the reiationship between Indians and non- 
Indians, or the value of Indian culture. Any of these things may be per- 
ceived as a threat, and if people feel threatened by the program, they will 
resist it. - 

It may not*be possible to avoid or solve this problem completely. If 
you are determined to implement the program, and somebody else is convinced 
it is a waste of time, someone is bound to be unhappy. However, the pro- 
gram should be implementetl as painlessly as possible. Good corimnication 
(discussed in the next section) is one way to do this. 

A more inmediate problem is maintaining motivation and morale among the 
staff who are working on the program. Althpugh individuals and programs 
vary, here are some sugges.tions: 

• Hire people who are genuinely interested in the work, and who either 
have appropriate experience or transferrable background. (This means 
.you must have an accurate idea of what skills the job will require.) 

• Be very clear from the beginnini^ about the program's* future (long- 
term or year-to-year funding, etc.) and about procedures and criteria 
for advancement. 

• Kncourage, but do not require, the staff to interact socially with 
each other and with the comrnmity, but arrange most such activities 
for non-working hours. Even minor celebrations sdch as staff birth- 
day parties can help build group consciousness and a feeling that 
people care. 

• Give staff members who are not working directly with students a chance 
to meet them and participate in some activities. ]je$ everyone share 
in the rewards as well as the work. 

I ■ 

\ 

• Nfake sure that goals and time lines for project activities are clearly 
stated and updated regularly. Keep time-lines realistic, 

• Break down goals into tasks, assign responsibilities, and make sure 
ever>'onc knows what they are responsible for, when, and who to ask 
for help if they need it. 



• Develop non- threat en ing procedures for checking to see how things 
, are going, hkx one wants p^ple looking over their shoulders, but 
it helps to know that someone cares. For instance, offer people a 
regular opportunity to shat-e what they and/or their sSdents have 
been doing so that others can learn from it. Establish the idea 
that problems can be educational and offfer people a chance to brain- 
stonn solutions'. • * 

* I 

There are three progran^ "conditions" whi^h^may affect staff morale: 
succesf;, failure, and fatigue. A successful project or program obviou^y 
encourages pec^ple, but one must guard against a tendancy to feel that now the 

r I ... 

struggle is over and all problems are solved, and therefore everyone can re- 
live. Unfortunately, success one year does not ensure that the same factors 
will produce the same results again, though it helps. But is will require 
alniost as much work to get that result the second and third year as it did 
the first. - ' . . • 

Failure -- a bad evaluation, bombing out on a proposal, etc,. -- has ob- 
vious disadvantages', but it can offer an opportunity to^hiake a new start, which 
will be better tfian the*original idea because you now know, what to avoid, 
or have had an extra year to plan. 

A more subtle danger is simple fatigue, when the program continues year 
after year without any spectacular successes or failures. Unless a conscious 
effort is made to keep revising and expanding the program to adjust to chang- 
ing needs, the staff's experience may produce boredom instead of expertise. 
If it is not desirable to change the program, changing staff roles may give 
people a fresh point of view. 



3. Communication ^ 



Perhaps the most essential requirement for keeping a program running 
effectively is good conmunlcation. This does not necessarily mean quantity 
though it- should be-. adequate in both length and frequency quality is impor 
tant as well. ' . 
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Coimunicatiion within a group requires people to know and trust each 
other, and to be able to give, receive, and interpret infomatlon, verbally 
and in writing. 

Some ways of ijnproving coiwnunication in a program include: 

• Provide regular oppprtunities for staff li>eBrt>ers to meet with com- 
munity people and each other to share rosouirces and ideas. If 
necessary offer training in verbal comnunication skills. 

• Make sure everyone has ^access to memos or reports on the program,, 
even about aspects that don't directly concern them. ^ 

• Provide opportunities for staff to explain the program to others- 
who may fee^ threatened by it (trying to tell someone else what you 
are doing not only helb^them understand, but it may make things 
clearer to you as wellj. ^ v 

• Become aware of cultural factors affecting cohwunication, especially, 
the non-verbal ones such as dress, body -language, ways of conducting 
an encounter, etc. We are used to thinking of a 'culture' as some- 
thing other people have, and need to realize that both we and others 
have culturally conditioned reactions that may not be universally 
true. Use role playing and discussion to try and identify what these 
factors are and how they may affect communication in your program. 

yl^ Application - ^ , <^ 

^J^^%The following capsule case histories deal with programs which are in 
the expansion stage. As you read, consider what probl^ they might encounter 
or what decisions need to be made, and how you would advise the people in- . 
volved. . , i» 

1. The children of a southwestern tribe attended reservation schools 
for grades K-8 and then went to boarding school. The tribe had started a 
successful Career Education program in one of the elementary schools. Now 
they are trying to decide what to teach next. 

2. A junior high school Career Education infusion program has been 
running for three years. Each ,year the staff gave pre- and post -tests and 
sent home questionnaires. Then, some parents and students started criti- 
cizing the program. The staff wa? shockedT^ince their evaluation reports 
had been accepted each year by the principal. 

3. The Career Education specialist at a tribalfy-operated contract . 
school had set up a very successful %*)rk- experience program iji which students 
earned credit for time spent on the job in a nearby conmunity. But after 
two years there was a budget crisis, and the rest of the staff voted to cut 
the funding for the Qireer Education program. 

A 



4. An Indian center in a small town was finding it hard to keep its 
Career hducat ion program going. Students quickly lost interest because the 
center had few materials and the region had limited economic opportunities. 

5; A Career Education program on a reservation had been going for five 
years. In the meantime, three of the original conmittee members resigned for 
various reasons and the program director always seemed to be out of the office. 
The principal felt something should be done. 

I 



'"^ Discussion 



How would you have advised the people in the above situations? Here 

arc some possibilities: \^ 

\/ ' . - 

1. The planning committee for this. program has several options. One 
would be to extend the program to the other el rtiteritary /schools by having 
teachers from the other sdiools observe the original program and by conducting 
training. The comnittetfc will have to decide whether. t6 expand its membership 
to include staff and parents from the other schools'^ ^oi whether to form a 
grouji ot allied coranittees coordinated by the tribe. O^er possibilities for 
expansion include a program for those who return to the Mservation from high 
school. 

2. This story demonstrates that it i^not enough to evaluate. The 
results must be reported to the people concerned, and used to revise the ^pro- 
gram. Oie might also question whether the evaluation was addressing the 
right aspefcts of . the program. The program should not be discontinued on 
these grounds alone, but its management should be reorganized. 




3. . Success is not always enougK either? The program director ^ this 
case made the mistake of ignoring the concerns of the educational setOng 
within which her program existed and did not communicate the nature of and 
need for her program to the rest U the staff. If the tribe's educational 
priorities made it necessary to spend the money else\Aere, the Career Educa- 
tion program might be changed to infusion or conmunity- supported job exper- 
ience, but for this to.ha^en, both conmunity and school staff woUld have 
to understad the^^iKraiTtage of Career Education and the variety of options 
availablre for ^coraplishing it. 

• 4. In this case, small size and lack of money were causing problems. 
The center has several. opt ions. They could join forces with Indian centers 
from nearby towns to ^tart a regional program; they could develop their own. 
.materials; they could staft .writing proposals; they could try to link up with 
local emi^Myment development agencies and businesses to improve the economic 
outlook. X 

5; The problem here seems to be that some of the conmittee members were 
too new, and die program director was too old. The first diffidilty could 
be solved by training, the second, by getting a new program director or by 
ejtpandtng the -program into a new and more exciting area. 
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Now that yog have considered some problems and solutions related to pro- 
cedures discussed in this chapter, , let us review the major points we have 
covered. At this stage of program development, the most important activities 
are on going efforts that take pla<lie! simultaneously. Program management in- 
cludes expanding the program, ev^uating the results of that expansion, and 
revising the program accordingly, whifcii in turn affects management procedures 
aiid future expansion of the prbgramv vThfise relationship are illustrated by 



"tl\e chart on the next page. 
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I 

OWPTER IV; 

/ 

HARVEST 



Introduction 



Trees planted in soil which has been well -prepared and nurtured 
with patience and dedication will bear fruit year rafter -year. A well -developed 
Career Education prograji will do the same. Even projects- which Only exist for 
a little while may produce methods or concepts which can be grafted onto another 
stock. Such continuing programs not only benefit the students involved In than, 
but serve as a source of inspii-ation and ideas for others, and like the pre- 
vious phases of program development, "Harvest" has its own characteristics and 
activities. 



^j^^ Keeping the Program Going 



Nfcjch of the advice provided in the previous chapter applies during 
this phase as well. Even when the program is well-established, some changes 
may still be needed. For example, sometimes the kind of person who has the 
talents needed to start something does not necessarily have the ability to 
maintain it year -after -year and so adjustment in staff roles is required. 

Here are some suggestions for keeping enthusiasm fresh: 

• Rotate st^ffinto nev^s?ositions where they can experience a different 
aspect of the program oKpxercise different skills. 

/ \ . ^ * 

• Make sure any new staff me!to)ers get the same training the original 
people did (don't assume thW will absorb it through the atJnosphere) , 

• Allow room for originality witiT t l l tf lfe perna nent structure of the 
program someone may even come up with ai ijnprovementi 
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In addition to program aiaiiitenance» ont alto must consider adjustnent. 
Over a period of years, the economic and social setting will undergo changes 
that should be re fleeted, by the Career Bducation program. Even a nature 
tree continues to grow, replaces lost branches, and adapts to changes in 

its envirowAent . 

Needs assessment and goal revision should be done every four or five 
years, and appropriate changes made, in the program. Look out for indications, 
like the following, that suggest it is tine for a cihafige: 

• The economic picture in the region has changed. 

Technological changes in the country as a whole have opened up new 
career areas. 

• Social attitudes towards various careers and career roles have changet^, 

• None of the students have ever heard of the people whose pictures 
appear in your Native Americans in Careers seties. 

• Illustrations in your materials picture people in clothing that is 
drastically out of date. 

• The program materials are gathering dust while the teachers do some- 
thing else. * , 

e No one knQK5_v*iat happened to the resource file. 

^ ' 'i 

• It gets harder every year to find business and cciiinunity plople to 
volunteer for the annual career day. 

e Student scores on pre- and post -tests begin to decline. 

• The percentage Of students going on for further academic or voca- 
tional training after high school goes down. 



Sunmative Evaluation^ 



If the program has been developed $p that it seems to produce good 
results, and procedures for maintenance and adjustment are fimctioning 
smoothly, the staff should consider sunnative evaluation. 

Sumnative evaluation has a nunber of uses. It can qualify a program for 
spRecial funding, it can provide convincing evidence of the program *s usefulness. 



and it can produce the kind of^n format ion that other schools or projects 
which are thinking of starting a Umlar program will need. 

^ • Qjg ractejri s ties A x 

A siannvitive evaluaHon has certain characteristics which distinguish it 

frt^m fomative evaluations i^rfonned 'earlier in program developnksnt . 

Its purpose is to furnish information on the worth of a product or 
prognim to sponsors or potential u^ersL. 

It is applied to an entire product or program, and it takes place 
after development is completed. • 

It is usually conducted by someone who is not a member of the pro ^, 
gram staff. - ^ 

Urge numbers of stiidents are evalua^ypd including control groups as 
well as those involved in the program. 

The evaluation may extend over a long period of time. 

♦ 

Results are made ^lublic or are reported to someone other than pro- 
gram staff. • * 

jiOSjjj^jjjg E valuation * 

One reason why some people feel negative abpUt evaluation is that its 
resultsoften seem irrelevant to either the program or to the needs of its 
audience. Sometimes this is the fault of the evaluation repott, but often 
the data col^ectea focus on aspects of the pipgram which may be easily meas- 
ured, but which arenot central to the program's major goals.' 

Therefore, the qi^tion wfUch must be decided, even before the evaluator., 
is chosen, is "What^s this iAmtiwtion for?" A' pT»gram might ha^^ evalu- 
ation performed for a variety, of reascms: . " ^ 

• The funding agency wants to know if it got its money's wo^th, i.e,, 

• ' thev project achieve the goals, described in the proposal whith^ - ' 
. the funding agency funded? ! ^ ^ ^» 

• The comTMrtity may want to know what effect^ the program is having on 
students aU the effects, whether or not "they were intended. T 



• An Indian orgimizatlon which is considering disseminating a program 
' developed by one tribe to others may waj>t to know, if it^meets the 
w organization's standards » and what are the essential elements that 
make it work . ^ . , 

In each of these cases-, the purj^se^,, the methods and the results of the 

evaluatien would be different,, even though the progr^ being evaluated was 

the sam^; ' , * \ . - 

When planning on cvaluati^;*^therefore» there are a number of que«tion;s 

.■ -J 
Whic^ should be aslted: ' ' ; ' ^/ 

L Who is the evaluation bei-ng done for? -- Who is the^'imary audience 
* Tor the evaluation report^, and wh&t other groups or rodividuals will 
see it?. What are the concerns of these audience?? Whfet* do they 
value in a program, andSvhat Idnd^ of information would they like 
to receive? . . * - *^ — * . 

y ■ ■ . ' ' * ■ ' j:< 

? • What are the.,progyam*^ theoretical and actuiil go als? - - Whl»t are tMe 
goals that the program .originally set out to address, and what da 
stafr members unoffii^ialiy feel it is actually d6ing? (One purpfifee."^ 

^ ' of 'the evaluation mftja-^, -to find this out,) - ■ » \ 

. The ^swers |;b. these questions' lead to two more questions • ^ 



3 , jjow mLidk do you really want to jcnow? Too much ^fo.rmat ion Van be 
' ' as difticult to uSe as^iqo little. ' The most iiseful evaluations* 

^re those which Collect manageable ampunts^ of information targeted 
. at the itost melmingful isphts of the prpgran ttfid presented in 
language, that, the aiiliehce will understands v \ 



isS" 



•J 4. 1Vhat are thg options# >-«Finjllyt' it is importAii to, figure out 

what possible decisions mi^ bejwide as. a result of the evaluation. 

'3, Th e^^aluajjpr • y • \ " , X 

• When the prograiA 4iajB established the >nswers to* llv^^e questions, it is 
rtime to- think abqu? ftimng ai>,.evaluator'; "V . , 

* /As a genc»*aT rule, the «uninai. lye • eyaluator should riqt be oh the program' 
!staff. If the program, is. part of a 'argfer system SMch as a school district, 
somebne from the district' office can perform this function. Otherwise, the 

job sh6uld1>e "subcontracted to^^consfiltant or, an organization with ^xper- 

■■ ■'■ • ' ' . ' ^" • ■ ■ • ■ • 

ience in^His field;. ^ - . »^ * ' ^ * 

, ' ■ . >' * » . -. 
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If you have any choice in the nwtter you should locate several candi- 
'Oate^ for the ^Qb and award it to the one whose skills and background are 
mp^t' appropriate. Characteristics which might mark the^ ideal evaluator for 
you include: 



• He or she ha^s experience performi^ evaluations similar in size and 
' purpose to the one you want .... 

• Me or she iS: located close enough to your, program for frequent visits 

• He or. she has, or has access to, a staff which ctoi handje whatever 
data collecting, comptiter analysis, etc., that yill be needed, artd 

. ; it is clear' what jobs the evaluator will handle And what will be 
left to the staff. . * 

#■,„•■" . . 

• Th^ evaluator has' experience in Indian Education and in working witR 
the Indian conmunity. 

• The evaluator is ab;ie to esta\>lish rapport with program staff. 

In addition to intervievs and a formal proposal from the prospective 
- . » » 

evaluator, you might ask for copies or sumnaYies of other evaluations \he or 
she has perfonned, and talk to people from Njther programs he/she ha^ ^valu- 
atcd. The evaluator 's rejjort may make or break your program.-- choose care- 



fully! . . * ^ * 

X j^ Spreqding the^Word " * " . i 

J^P^ln a living tjiing, one indicator of maturity is reprot^uc^t^. "Dis^ 
semination" which originally was us/ld to describe the sowing of sefeds, has 
been adopted >by jpudation \o ind^.cate the distribution of educational jdeas, 
processes, and products. - ^ * 

One may* question whether the act of dissestiination is of Rvalue to the 
indiyi^al or program in questioijr; however^ it certaiAly has value for t^iose 
•on the rclceiving end. It is always possible that the program whiqh you have 
inspired may ev^tually produce ideas or materials that you -can 'iise! 

As • ■ . • ' . ^ : : ' ■ * . 

' V*Dissemination may take place in a variety of w^ys by -wr-Uing, talkihg^ 
to "people, and by letting people visit; antl observe the progranf. 
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1. The Written W6rd 

The best way to get, information ibout youk* program to Urge nuii>ers of 
people in a variety of geographical areas' is by writing announcements and 
articles. These can bi^ submitted to a nunber of different places ^addresses 
appear An the Resource Section) * ■ ' ^ 

• New5letters or papers published^ hy Indian tribes and centers (send 
program sunmftries a paragraph or tw long) . 



• National Indian newspapers , such as Akwesasne Notes or Wassaja . For 
these, you s^y waiit to write a letter ftbout what you are doing, or . 
send review copies of any materials you have ;publi shed, 

• Inciian Education organization publications, such as the Journal of 
• Indjlifcn Education or the newsletter ot the Coalition of Indian con- 

^ trolled i:hool Boards. Submissions may be formal articles. or brief 
announcements. . . 

• National Career and Vocational Education ne»fsletters and jourr.als , 
such as Career teducation News and Npt'es , The School Volunteer , and 

. '^ws Service ) . ♦ , » 

' ' ■ * % 

• St^te Of f^ce of Career or Vocational Education fjewsletters -- write 
your state ottice tor Wormation on these. Some regions also have . 
newsletters. . ' , . 




Before submitting Infoimation-to any of these publications, look at a 
- ' ■■ " » ■ , , > r 

copy and wrife to the editor to find out desired length and format, .or , 

3^ \ . * 

^ / ' » ■ ^ *i » 

whether you should write the article, or simply send them the information. 

As word gets around, you may also receive letters requesting i^^formation 
about your program. It will save cime if you prepare a flier describing 

what you are doing. Concentraite or asic organi4*ition|i\ iriformatiort and 

• < ^ - -■ 

'i«^ts that could be copied by someone el^e. . 




•• • . . ' 



• 
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2. Pers onal Contact 

Reading about a program may grouse interest, but direct contact may be 

more convincing/ People need to know that real human beings have addressed 

the problans they face and done something aboOt them. Personal ^conmu^icat ion 

can take place in two^jor settings, conferences and your own school or. 
project. ^ ' ^ 

Conference? include career and vocational education conferences sponsored 
by local nnd national agencies. You can participate by simply attending *and 
talking about your program to other participants. However, if you know about ^ 
the conference enough ahead of time, yop can contact its organizers and see " 
if they are interested in having ybu speak about your program or appear on a, 
panel. If you do .give a^ presentation , it helps to ^company it with slides 
or transparencie.^, and have fliers or hand -outs' available fgr the audience. 

Site visits, • The most direct way for. people to find out about your pro- 
ject is for. you to make; it available £or visits and observation.' This sh6uU 
be controlled,' however, or you my put all your energy into ent/taining* '^^ 
visitors- instead of running the program, and -students and temzhers may be * 
so distracted that program effectiveness' is lost. HeVe kj^p some suggestions: 

• Rcxiuire visitors to contact you"before arriving. . . , 

• ;At the beginnirig of the year, discuss' th0 possibAlity of - visits with * 

. the administration of the educational setting %p identify any require- 
, . ments they may have. ♦* ■ , ^ / / . i 

. ■ , « ■ • ^ > 

*• 'Set Tip a schedule of "visitation day?." which ai^e announld both to 

: ' -?h'esTdat'Is.^''''^'' ""^"^ ''^^r mj^r^nxTZ^a 

• Distribute visits amori^ p^rts of the program so that no.one group of 
students- receives them^^ll. - , . ' ■ • %. 

• ^ Inform staff \JKose classes oVprojects will be visited as soon a-s" ' * " 

•you know about the' vfsit. - • , \ 

. ^ ' ' ' • \ 

• ,Plan a program- for the visitor which includes an'introduction^or ' 

orientation to the program, actual pbservat ion of activities, and ^ 
a chance to ask. questions afterward. ) J ^ 



• Ke«p a scrap book of articles about the project, pictures, and student 
Mork, and a display set of Mterials developed by the program. 



If possible, schedule visits for activities in which the visitor^ 
can participate, such as career days. 



Application 

Programs may have problems even after they are conpletely developed. 



Consider the following exanf>les v- what would you advise? 
i 

1. * A Career Education program in a reservation school system, had been 
►in opel-ation for eleven years. It was based on an extensive" analysis of the 

region's ecofiooy, and had been coordinated with the tribe's economic develop* 
ment plan. In the twelfth year, a geologist discdverod urannmr on thie reser- 
vation. > 

2. A federal Itgenoy was required to evaluate all the programs it was 
funding. The t*Biv it sent to assess the Career Education program at a small-, 
town Indian center produced a very negative report because the program had v* 
produce^^ very little measurable data. 

3. An u^ban Indian Career Education program hired a well>kno%m ivalu- 
ator from another city to do a suimative evaluq^iom The work took longer 
than expected, cost more, and* the coinrounity was upset wh^gi^th^ evaluator 
sent his staff members around asking stupid questiais. 

• ' ^ " ■ . 

4. An Indian boarding school had developed a model career education 
program. The progr^on director, wanting to spread the word, wrote several 
articles for newsletters and attended every Career Education conference she 
could find. By' the .end of the year, she ,wondered why her staff .didn't seem 
to like her any more. 

5. A Career Education program in a combined school with an Indian n^- 
jority conducted an excellent dissemination canqpaign , and sogn visitors were 
flocking to the school. Biit for some reason none of them actually started 
Career Education programs at their own schools. 




Discussion 



Here are some of the nrobiems you might have diagnoses^ in the situa- 

tions Aescribed above, and' some pobsi4ile*9^utiops. 

1. 'Ihe intrusion of somethiP.; with the potential for^^iroimental an0 
social disrupticA of a uranium mine \dll inevitably chaijflf^hings in t1^. 
region. If the tribe decides to let mining begin,- the^ifW^ Education pro- 
grto should be revised accordingly. Not cnVf^ slyuJ^^^upiJIr^riate IntoxmaXicwi 
* areJ^Vqaational tyraini^S provided, but the p^ogf^;;fllo^ld consider ajl the 
othef dissociated jobssnedWfc^^ tervieHhtf mine Jbi^ ^*n«w^popwlati<in. 



2. In this case the heeds and values of the afiencv sDon«iririno th^ ^Krr.^ 
uation ..ay be very different fran those of the progZ 2ri iS^c^lJ^ 

the n««d5 of the people foncer^tl c^jn??} 'be 

X^v ^iLf^t "1,^""^ P™5'""' '^*^y^ ranwber .where the 

^t?«fi th^^Jl^' ^^.r""* ? P"*"* °' regularly collecting data that will 
satisfy those needs as well as its own. ■» "•-■> "in 

cK« ^A'u "^^5*^ <^oice of evaluator created prpblems. The progranf 

l^atli cIo.e'L'^.oh'^^^^ experience v^rking with Indian coSSSSlues, 
located close enough for easy conmunication, who .would do the work himself. 

K . J' Progranr director may have done a gr^t job of diss^ination 

but J)ei staff tmcierstandably resentad her neglect of Ihe program. Diss«lin- 
^ition IS important, but not more important than keeping tL pJ^i-am goi^t 

he win because someone is physically fTresent in a place does not mean 

.^Z^il tt^' needs to find a better way of comrnmicating the 

elements that make its program work, #id show visitors how they could rep - 

Lr^rtlLl A Jy^^n"^^^!"- ^^^"^ recoiimend training materials like the NACE 
wrKsnop and this Guide . ^ 

This chapter has covered the kinds-of activi.ti^s that take place when 
the. Career Education program is fully developed and established. Procedures 
for maintaining the program and adjusting to changing conditions are used to 
keep it going productively. At this point a suwnatiVe. evaluation can be u.se- 
ful to assess the whole program from an outsiders* -point 'of view. ' SiSI;h an 
evaluation also provides infoim^tion for dissemination, by which the concepts 
and methods of the.prognim are cai-ried to new ^ settings where new programs can 
'be "seeded" and grow. , - * 
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aiAPTER V: 



THE HOPI CAREER EDUCAXION AND MEDIA PWDJECT -- A CASK HISTORY 

OF PROGRAM DEVELOWENT 



Introduction 



In previous chapters we have divided Career Edutation program development 
into a nunier of separate steps, illustrated by examples drawn from a variety of 
educational settings. By now you may be wondering how. to put all these steps 
together, and what a program which hasr done so might look like. 

•c 

This chapter presents a history of th« Hopi Career Education and Media Project 
which began in 1971 on the Hopi resen^ation in northern Arizona. As you read, 
note >f ich of the activities that we have discussed were accon|)lished by the 
Project, what problems they encountered^ and how they solved them. 

1. Project Background 

The Hopi Indian Reservation is located in Northeastern Arizona'? Navajo and 
Coconino Counties. Until recently, only 641,000 acres of 2,4000,000 &cres 
set aside by President Chester A. Arthur's Executive Order of Deceiver 16. 
1882, was designated for exclusive Hopi use. The remaining 1,800,000 acres 
has been termed ''joint use" land with the^ intention that the Hopi and Navajo 

11^^^%"^ ^5"?: ^ February 10, 1977, a Federal Court settle- 

ment of the century old land dispute has returned approxmately half of the 
Jomt-Use Area to exclusive Hopi control. (See map)' Appeals to the 
settlement are in process '^nd it wi^ be some time before the settlement is 

i?? ;k ? ^® meantime ,^ the Hopi Tribal-Coiiicil has been given jurisdiction 
over all the land assigned to them in the settlement. 

Topographically, the r^ervation is characterized by high desert plateau 
elevation 5,000 to 7,000 feet, and the rugged mesas vAidi rise abbve it The 

r^^lc^f^S K*"! ll^^^K ^^^^ ^^^^ ^2 autonombus villages and comnuni ties', 
clustered about the three mesas, and the two Mpencopi Villages, located 
approximately 55 miles west of New Oraibi. ..The villages are located alontf ^ 
or near Highway 264, East to West^ from Keaifts Canydr; to Moencopi, a distance 
of approximately 85 miles. ^ 

™cf!3f toK^^'^u" Hopi. Reservation and- local economic^ districts are 'also " 
considerable the nearest town being Winslow, 75 miles from New -Praibi. 

' H^VhLnJJ^^^^V^'^^'l^n?'^ educational center? are Flagstaff ,^ 125 miles, • ' 
Holbrook, 95 miles, and Phoenix, 290 Miles: .. 

T 

*Honril«?t?^J!!„?"^3"^T^T tl)e.jrmua1 and Seml-Annual Reports of f.hg 



The initial proposal for Hopi Health Professions Development Program wa«; 
written m 1971 and was, after approval by the Tribal Council, submitted for 
funding to the Department' of Health, Education, and Welfare. First year 
funding btMjiune effective-on July 1, 197.V . A full staff wasVhired by September, 
1973. t 

AlthouKh pre projK)sal activities are not described in detail in tttis re- 
IX)rt, in order to wi ite a fundable proposal, the tribe's edqcation office had 
to establish the need for Career Eiducation and suggest a way of meeting it. 
'Hie pro{>osal then had to be approved by the coimiunity. Once funding was oh- 
tainetl, staff were hired and office facilities located. The following flow 
chart illustrates these activities. . 



Identify need for 
career education 



Identify need for 
health career de- 
velopment as pri- 
ority 



Identify each of 
the curricultm 
resources 



PHASE I: 1971-73 
Preparing fo r the Project 
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I 



Submit proposal to 
Tribal Council for 
conment and approval 



Sxibfnit approved pro- 
posal to funding 
agency 



Proposal Funded: 



Hire principal 
staff 



Make contacts with 
administration of 
local schools 



Obtain facilities 



3. The Pilot Project ' ^ 

^* , ' 

• During the fall semester, most of the activities of the elementary staff 
consisted of orientation, both of themselves and the school staff, to the concept 
of Career Education. Northern, Arizona University offered an introductory 
course in Career Fducation for .the program and for school staffs. In January, 
.1974 the staff conducted an . audiovisual WorksJiop in conjunction with the Hopi 
Center for Human services, which shai-pened their AV skills. Tlie staff also- 
attended a workshop conducted by the Coconino County Career Education Project, 
and they traveled t6 Albuquerque, New Mexico, to observe a pilot Career Educa- 
tion project and to attend a training workshop. 

82 ^ ' , 



In early June, 1974, the staff attended the BIA Kducation FairTn Riverside CA 
at Shennan Indian High School. Uter in June and into July, the staff sponsored 
two courses through Northern Arizona Uiiversity: "Development of Career Educa- 
tion Materials" and "A-^ and Instructional Media Development." These two 
courses served not only to help train the program staff, but helped the local 
school staft as well. In all, atotal of 32 persons participated in the courses. 



Throughout the first year, contacts were being made with the BIA school staffs 
and administrations. Commitments were finally secured from five of the schools 
tor office space for the Career Education Specialists, and one school offered 
space for a program media center. In April of the first yea?-, a sixth C.E S 
was hired, and began activities in the fin^l BIA school. Activities of the 
first year included fieldtrips, both on and off the reservation, ^md in-class 
activities which were initiated to te^t curriculum activities which were 
developer! by the staff. The staff also had begun to idehtify local resources 
and to write c^areer liJucation mini-iniits for in-class usage. 

ft 

'T\\c prpgnim faced several difficulties during the first year. Che was a staff- 
ing problem, in that a full staff was not hired until after school had started. 
n\is caused the necessary training and orientation to be conducted after the 
beginning of the school year. The first semester was treated as a period of 
curriculum development with limited classroom testing; however, the work of ' 
the C.E.S. 's within the schools was hampered as initially only four of the 
schtx)ls provided work space or office space for the Career Education Special- 
ists. The administrative activities were also hahipered by a shortage of gffice 
space. The third, and possibly most important problem was in getting the 
school staff to accept "another new program". 

Ilie first year activities for this project focused on completing the staff, 
arninging training for both the project staff and school people who would be 
working with them, preliminary development and try-out of the curriculum tnate-^ 
rials, school activities, and evaluation. The chart on the next pagO indi- 
cates the relationships among these activities. 
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ftlASH II: 1973-7<7* 
Pilot firojKTt 
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4. Prog ram Expansion r 

As the seconii.year begahr*soine of these problems began to be solved. A trail- 
er was purchaseti for administrative office space, and allsof the schools had, 
by then, ailocatecl^^^rk areas for the C.E.S.s. The program's meclia center 
had been put into ppeV^ion, and a resources survey had been completed of 
reservation workers and^talogues of rental media from a variety "bf sources 
were iiukle available. " \^ 

In- school activities during thfe yeaf increased considerably, including the 
development of Career Education teacher' units, ,role playing, media presenta- 
tions, hands-on experiences, job- experiences, and guest speakers. Nunerous 
fieldtrips were taken, both on and off the reservation. New 35nin cameras * 
were purchased so that pictures and slides of these activities could be taken 
and lised as bulletin board display? and slide presentations for in-tlasS*mid 
PTA meetings. Workers. studied included doctors, dentists, dental assistants, 
suj>ermarket worke^rs, artists, law enforcement officials ^ transportation work- 
ers, comnupication workers, and allied health workers. Health Careers or 
Health Clubs *ere begun at three pf the schools. ' 

Two of the schools, with the help o5 the Career Education Specialists- assign- 
ed, purchase^ sophisticated videotape equipment for ccnmuhication laborato- 
ries. The Career Education Specialists used the equipment to videotape. -school 
activities, teach the students about cgpminication careers, and to develop 
skills in media production. ' - • ^ 

- • . V • - • .■ ' • 



^ 



\ . . ■ . • ' ....... 

Th6re were tKree problps which continued through the ichocrl year. First, the 
lijnited,facilities for the media center did not allow for adequate develop-- 
inent of local materials.' Larger facilities were obtained at the beginning of 
the siaiwer of 1975. Also hindering the developinent of local materials was a 
shbrtage of trained, staff . Two media technician trainees were hired in Febru- 
ary under, the CETA Program. A media specialist and another technician trainee 
were added in April. The technicians, were used duVing the remainder of the 
; second year to photograph Career Education activities in the schools and on 
fieldtrips, while developing thelv skills in photography, developing film, 
and putting together slide-sound prfesentations. • ' 

The thirtf problem was Career ^ucation Specialist staffing. By the end of the V 
second year, four of the six Career Education Specialists had resigned, two 
.for other positions, and two to return to graduate school. The project was 
able to fill these positions during the month of ^jjne, and to add a seventh 
position to allow for a full-vtime curriculim coordinator to supervise the 
Career Education Program. , ■ < 

During the third year, training continued to be an integral pqrt of the staff's 
activities; I)^rthem Arizona* University provided two gfaduate/undergraduate- ' 
leVel coui;ses on' the reservation for the Carefer Education staff and teachers, 
and aides from the varioyS schools in June 1975. These classes in ''Career 
Education Curriculum Development" and "Administration of Career Education" 
were preplanned "by the mPDP staff and N.A.U. staff to focus on specific train- 
Ang needs. Requirements for "CaYeer Edutation Curriculian Development" inclu- 
*ded writ|ng mini- lessons and units. In -administration, the students developed 
proposals for Career Educatiai activities fdr iJi?)lementation in the Career 
Education Program. In addition to the Career Education staff, four other tea- 
chers and one teacher's aid part ^ipa ted in the curriculum class and six Ih 
the administration class. . 

Oigoing in-service training activities were provided for the staff.'"< Staff 
members on an individual basis partitipated in various college and university* 
extension courses offered on the reservation. 

Emphasis was placed on the concept of the Career Education Specialists working 
together as a team in the development, testing, and revising of Career Educa- 
.tion activities, ^^tivities developed at each school were written up to be 
shared and critiqued by the other staff 'members, ^terials developed were col- 
lected by the Curriculum Coordinator to become a part of a central i zed Career 
Education resource file. ) , • ^ ' 

Slide -sound presentations were .planned and were in various stages of develop- 
ment by the end of the third year. . . 

Efforts were continued ax the development of Oireer BJucation activities in 
various classrooms for integration to the subject matter ^reas as a patt of 
ijiinediate and long -range .curriculuj development . ■ ^ x ' 
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The Career Education .Specialists worked-airectly witK the cia<,mn«,. , 
of the elementary Schools serviim as msoiit^ nl,.ri^- classrooms in ^ach 
rials, and media. They also\toAed dl^^^w wf?J^^ providing ideas, mate- 
ing iistnicticn or SJsJ Se^^ML^jJ^'^^^ P^^^^^^ 

to see the workers at work and to havi hlnS!^?^ Qn and. off the reservatioh, 
canes of the tqtal St, oFI i^t?^*acJmJSs " *° 

s:s^^%Kirpa*r„ti'Wo^:? ^nf^rik^-^^^^ -^^^i- 

and picture boards for a Darents niaht ' ^^^"^ presentations 

newsletter aSHrticles -^he reS;v»t ^'"'^ '"'^rt' the school 

^cix-sing the broSe'r'c'^ trthTJ^S^'P^S/I^^^^^^^^^^ 
educational experiences for tfie studentsTd Scjd a^^lta^ of ^TZlff 
cation with the IWDP program in generiil. ? teel™8 of identifir 

yeiXok''lsvf::r""?'!' ^^-^ *<^^<i y<^ wSi^h°^iSheSts^sr" 

^rfS^rr ^^^^i?" Specialists worked closely with membeW of the Police 
Department in .connunity- school relations and with the U.S Public ffillth ' 
cator in conmunity and school health education activiti;s: ^ 

Members of the Career Education and ^tedia Development Staff Darticinativl in 
-de presentations at a nurt>er of special events^ ^<^S VSrfo??X li^t : 



1. Navaio ConBimity CpU 



Tsaile, AZ - June 26, 191 S 

(Survey of>Wedia Development Facilities and Materials) 

2. Second Annual Navajo fWalth Syn|>osium 

Navajo Comrunit^^ Col lege - July 21-24, 1975 . 
(Career Education BooTJi/Di splay - Student 



Presentations)' 
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3. ApachP-^avaj\? Coifity Gafeter EfJucation. Project 
* St. Johns. AZ - Sptoriber-lS, 1975 ' 

(site visitatioit). 

4' 

4, Northern Arltona Career iducat ion Project 
Tuba City, AZ - Septariber 25, 1975 
(Group Participation) 

5; Northern Arizona Career Education Confer^ce 
Hblbrook, A2 - October ^3, 1975 
(Program Presentation) 

-■' • ■ 



6. * Arizona Educajtion Fair 

Phoenix, AZ - October 31, 1975' . • 

(Group Par{icipaticxi) 

7. Career Week, Chinle BIA Agency 
Many Farms ,->AZ - November 19, 1975 
(Program Presentation) , 

8. Association of Indian Health (Jareers Recruitment Program 
PhoenU» AZ. - January 23, 1976 » - ^ ^ 
(Program- Convener/Leadership - Program Presentation) 

9. Arizona State Career Education Conference 

'Tucson, AZ - March 22, 197;6 • ' 

(Program Presentation) 

V ^ 

The Cufriculi#n Coordiantor in the 1975-76 school year was assigned the respon- 
sibility of conducting an internal evaluation of the Career Ed&cation Program. 
The; elementary s^f f worked together to develop the piocedfwre for Conducting 
the. evaluation and to plan the data collection' proce^^ Questionnaires were 
prepared arid, provided to the school principals, the instructional staff, a ran 
domly selecte^l saijple of the elementary school parents ^nd to ;individuals and 
agencies both on apd off the reservation who hM served ♦as in-class resource 
people on had hosted field trip visitations. A random sample of elementary 
students were interviewed with a standardized interview questionnaire. 



At the beginning of the prograpi's fourth.year (July 1, 1976), four sUff mem- 
bers were on board as carry-over personnel from the previous funding period. 
The remaining three Oareer Education Specialists positions were ^ertlsed • 
through the Hopi Tribal Personnel Departmant. After afi e3!:tensive\ screening 
process, the positi^io, were filled, ^ . , 

On July 7th, the elementary staff met and agreed to establish personal 9bjec- 
tives for -the remalikler of the suniner and the coming school year. Tlie elemen- 
tary staff alsici prepaired an orientation guideline for new staff to assure* 
that newly hired personnel would bci,_ii wj.th ^ solid inf jiiiiation base for their 
work. • 

» 

The period of profljlm expansion .was na^uttilly longer, and- included more ^ 
various activities, than the previous period. , Some tasks, such as adding to 



or replacing staff and facilities and providing training, appear tpibe per- 
petual parts of project maintenance. Other tasks intltided continuation and 
completion of activities started in earlier stages/such as the identifica- ' 
tion and collection of/resources and the development of slide/ sound presenta- 
tions. [Hiring thi^tage the program became much more varied and extensive, 
including both cifrri^ulim (media) development and variety of Vhool- based 
activities at different educational levels. The project also devoted consid- 

i 

erable time to maintaining conrnmication with the coiminlty. 

• This stage phased naturally into the fourth stage of program development 
by means of such act;ivities as more sophisticated internal evalqation and the* 
• dissemination of informatiin about the project to nearby caimunities. For this 
reason, the flow, chart for this stage is presented along with that p^r Stage IV 
5. Project Maintenance and Disseminatidh ) 

Opportunities are being made available for the elementary s^iaff to develop 
professionally, through interaction with other project components. Career Edy- 
cation Specialists worked closely with the high school and college students 'in 
July and August to develop Career Education material^. One^'CES supervised 
„ eleven students in their work experience. These activities served to deepen 
the Career Education Specialists' understanding of the long-range iirplications 
of their activities in the elementary schpols. Such activities also encouraged 
greater involvement in the technical aspects of curriculum development. 

Oppo^unities were also being provided for the elementary (staff^to>afticipate 
in activities external to, the program which are conducive to professional 
growth. Two Career Education Specialists attended the National Indian Educa- 
tion "Associ at ion Convention in. Albuquerque, New Mexico', September 27-30, 1976. 
They staffed a booth presentation of the project •ssactivities, attended perti- 
nent^ sessions, « and interacted with persons from projects su^rtive of oil 
similar to rtflPDP. The Curriculun Coordinator attended the National Career Edu- 
cation Conference in Houston, Texas in November. There he made a p|;ogram 
presentation and attended various sessions on Career Education curriculum de- 
velopment . ♦ • ^ 

CES is a member of the Hopi Tribal Education Conmittee. In that position, 
she can play the important role of providing" two way communication between the 
tribal government and out project. 
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Steps were made toward tlie project process objectives of integrating ,CareeT# . 
lilucajion into the elementary classrooms and developing culturally orien- 
ted (ireer Tducation curriculun using local conwunity workers ks subjects,. ' 

The Curriculim Coordinator jratalogued all curriculum resources 
available and publi9he<i thjs information for use throughout 
the schools. 

Curriculum units were developed. ^ V' 

Inmediately upon receipt of project funds, orders. were' placed 
for conmercially .developed curriculum materials to ensure 
their availalnlity for use at the earliest possible date* As 
qf D[*:ember 51, $5,000.00 w6rth of materials had been purchased. 

• 

Presentations at staff meetings at- each of the elementary^ 
schools were made. These presentations included a slide/soimd 
presentatioh'overview of mPDP, a svwmary of curriculum availa- 
ble to the schools, and a discussion of how the Career Education 
Specialist can provide Career Education services to" the schools. 

Progress ^as made towards achieving the project process objectives of increas-. 
ing student self -awareness and student career awareness . through the use of i 
project curriculum.4n the reservation classrooms. ' 

The following chaW^summari zes the extent to which Career Education matofidis 
have been introducedHnto the elementar)' classroom during the 1976-77 school 
year. , 

• .... 

Classrooms using Career Education' curriculum materials by grade grouping. 



GRADE GROUPING 


■ CLA$S(^00mS UStNG 
CARFER EDUCATION 


TOtAL Class- 
rooms IN SCHOOL 


USING CE 


Kindergarten 


8 " 




m 


Grades 1-^ 


2^ 






Grades 4-6 






V hi 


Grades 7-8 


6 


15 


53J 


Total 


64 


76 





Classroom using Career ^.ducation Curriculun^ grouped according to school. 



SCHOOL 


CLASSROOMS- 
USING CE 


TOTAL CLASSROOMS 
IN SCHOOL ' 


. % of CLASSROOMS 
USIfiG CE 


Hoencopi ' 


4 


, 4 


IDOX 


HotevllU/ , 
, P«cav1 


7 


# 


lOOX ^3 


Hopf Day 


10 


13 ^ 


77X 


Hopi Mission 


9 . 


9 


loo* 


SecQnd Mesa 


12 


12 


lOOX / 


. Polacca 


1? 


10 ^ 


90X 


Keams Canyon 




to 


65X 


Tb^al , 


64 


, >6 


84X 




(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

0 (J) 
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vStudents.*enrollc<3 as of Septonber 1 ; 1,208 

^^J^xniber of students viewing media to Nhy 27, 1977: 15,268 

Average number of showings per student: 12.6 , 

Nimber of guest speakers <»nterii>g classrooms • 165; Fieldtrips -95 

Progress towards the project ptocess goal of incneasing conmuhity awareness of 
and interest in career Education activities was made. * ) 

l\ Elai\,entary perschnel were brought, through their involvement in the sunmer 
work experience progi^am, into direct contact with comrtunity persons asso- 
ciated with- HHPDP. This included health facility perscwmel, person receiv- 
. ing services irjM the Hopi Veterinary Project (which involved three WbP ' 
* * student)?)', and parents of mPDP target students. 

2.. Workshops/ such as thdse held for high school and college target students, 
were ^esi/gned to foster comnunity involvement through providing information 
on WPDP/ acttT^^ties and through encouraging the expressions of commmity 
members y ideas and conterris «bout what the project was doing. 

3. Elementary staff have made program presentations at Parc*it Advisory meetings 
•for eath of the seven elementary schools sensed by FHPDP. A request has 
been.ntede to each of these organization's to provide pareAt input into the 
perfMmance of the prbject activities. Three of the sohool's PAC/PTA have 
fonnilly agreed to do this during the 1976-77 school year 

4. / Ele;iren elertentary level and Ohe high school level fieldtrips have been 
/' taken to places as far away as Phoenix (3^00 miles) and as nearby as the 

village tfading post. They have been designed to involve coniminity mm- 
bjirs.as ^;haperones and tour guides. Parents of the children .have accom- 
-'"lied them on many of the trips. 

' '^ - ■ ' » 

le^t speaker representatives of comnunity workers have been invited to' 
\/speAk to the elementary classes. As of December, 1976 a cimulative 
total of 82. classes have heard such speakers. 

IXiring this same period twelve articles relating project activities have 
been published in the locial weekly newspapers. 

■ ' ^-^ " 

III order to bettef guage the impact of, the program on its target population 

Tjfeain, the Curriculum Coordinator was again_ MsigjiM the re(5 

Conducting ah ihteniar evai^^ of the Career Education Program-. Results 
)f this evaluation are foind in Appendix B,, and provide the baSis forrthis 
fproposal. ' 

Other ongoing data keeping activities include: 

(a) Media Use Log 

(b) A Te a cher Log ^ * 

(c) Running statistics are available on the ntnibet of students on 
the percentage of classrooms utilizing Career Education materials. 

I 




The project cqntrac ted with Dr. Sam Bliss and Dr. F. Mike Miles of the Educa- 
tional Research Center at ^k)^them Arizona University to conduct an external 
evaluation, the final external report for 1976-77 appears in another part 
of the Final Report. The, scope of the external, evaluation was extended to 
include visitations to schools attended by HHPDP Target students and observa- 
tion of ,enric»OTent/exposure activities such as fieldtrips and university 
visitations. 

Media Development Component 

The Media Development Component was organized in ^ril, 1975 with the hiring 
of a full time professional photographer and media development specialist. 
Thfe component was responsibile for providing support for the development and 
production of locally oriented Career Education audiovisual maTerials needed 
to bring the world of work ta the learners. Production included photographic 
displays associated with fieldtrips, 'workers at wprk and slide-sound presen- 
tations of workers in various settings. " • . 

The media technicians' training, under t,he supervision of the Media Develop- 
ment Specialist, was developed in conjunction with htorthland Pioneer College 
(NPC) to provide the developltent of skills for direct employment as media 
specialists. NPC provided junior college credits for all training so that 
the participants could earn a range of formal recognition of skills, from a 
Certificate of Applied Science to an- Association of Arts Degree. The train- 
ing program consisted of a coirfjination of formal classroom study, supervised 
field experience, and on-the-job training. Training costs were paid for under 
the CETA program. In addition to on-the-job training and classroom work, the 
media staff also participated in-JW^Audiovisual/Ttedia Fair in .Phoenix m 

^^ov«nbe^, 1975. . ' r- 

The media development staff developed a free-standing display booth featuring 
three picture panels depicting program activities. A fourth panel contained 
a reverse screen on which A-V presentations could be projected to Provide 
animation. This display was used in two major events during the 1975-76 
school year to extend program . exposure tq other educatichial organizations and 
interested individuals. These were the Second Annual Navajo Health Symposium 
at Navajo Conmunity College on July 21-24, and the Arizona Education Fair in ^ 
<Phoenix, October 31. The display earned the award "Best Health Career Booth 
at the Navajo Health Symposiim\. / » * 

On July 7, 1976, the Media Dfevel^^inent Specialist assumed the newly funded^ 
position of Assistant Director with overall responsibilities for the elemen- 
tary and Media ComponjntSj Jhe new Media Specialist was formerly a media , 
technician. 

The Assistant Director .continued to have primary responsibility for the train- 
ing of medik staff. This traininj? included photographic; skills, photographic 
processing, and the development o^ . Jiovisual materials and mediae Northland 
Pioneer College continued to provide undergraduate credit for this training. 
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IXiring the previous year, the media staff has been involved In three basic 
types of activities: 

1. Development of Media CXirtlculun materials. 

2. The presentation oT FHPDP medi^. ^ 

3. Media support of the* various schools to which HHPPP pc^sojnnel ^are _ 
assigned. 

In addition to staff menders supported through program funds, a miuber of 
other individuals and/or organizations will have and have had a major program 
input through direct and siaiportive services ^ . . _ 

.. . • • ' ' ^ 

1. Tribal Education Cownittee: serves in an advisory/ supervisory 
capacity to the Tribal Education Depaftment. iVis inade up of 
Tribal Council Representatives and related conwdnity represen- 
tatives. The ccmnittee has endorsed this proposal as supportive 
of trij^ educational goals. (See Appendix dj 

2. Tribal Education Department: responsible to the Hopi Tribal Council, 
the Educaton Department Director has responsibility for overseeing " 
and coordinating all Tribal education programs. 

3. Hopi Health Professions Devejopment Program: administers the Career 
Education Program in the elementaiy schools along with a high school 
and college (undergraduate and professional school) and vocational- 
technical school career development program in health careers. ' The 
HHPDP Director has direct supervisory responsibiJ^ity over the Assis- 
tant Director, and program activities. 

4. Bureau of Indian Affairs Education Office, Hopi Agency: headed by 
Dqrrance Steele, Educational Programs AdralriistratQr, is responsible 
for administration of Bureau of Indian Affairs schools and ediKational. 
progfams on reservations. Works cidsely with Tribal programs. * 

5. The Hopi Tribal Personnel Depattihent will provide training support 
for .staff. • ' . 

6. Bureau of Indian Affairs reservation schools will provide office 
and work areas for each of the Career Education Specialist?. The 
principals share cooperative supervisory responsibility for Career 
Education Specialists. , ' 

* 

7. Hopi Day BIA school will provide space for fhe Resoui^^e and Media 
Development Center and office space for the Career Education Cur- 
riculum Coordinator and the Assistant Director. 

8. State Career Edi^ation Projects; specifically Apachi-Navajo and 

"Coconino County Career Education Pi^jects, provide loans of media, 

develoi^ curriculum, and consultation. n 
* -it 
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lC 9. Northern Arizona University, Career Education Teacher Education, 
provide technical support and consultation. 

10. Tribal Finance Department, for bookkeeping and financial records. I 

^^i^ Property and Supply Department, for purchasing and general 

Sl^fpOTt. . _ 

12. U.S. Public Health Service, Health Educator works closely with the 
Career Education staff to provide mutually supportive services. 

^ 13. Northland Pioneer College, Oraibi Center, proviaes training oppor^ 
tunity for staff and works closfely with the project to develop 
educational proj^s in keeping with the long-range goals of the 
project. ^ * 

In addition to d^toibing activities, such as sumrative evaluation, typical 
of tKis stage of program development, this section provides some of the results 
of evaluation activities, and background on the program's present focus a^* 
situation. A flow chart for Stages III and IV appears on the next page. | 
i Discussion ^ 

The Hopi Career Education and Media Project is an example of how 
external funding was used to provide services and develop curricula which 
* would .complnsnent and enrich Career Education conducted by the schools. With- 
out the cooperation of the school staffs, tiie project's opportunity to serve 
Hopi children would have beerTTUni^ed . Without the project, the schools 
would have had neither the training, the materials, or the inspiration to con- 
duct a program. " / 

After having survp/ed community needs and iden^fied the health pro- 
fessions^as a priority, the people who became the original project staff 
developed an idea for a project that would meet, these needs. It apparently 
took sane tiine to work' out the idea, get conmunity approval, and write a 
proposal that could be funded. ^' 
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The first year was spent getting the project organized jmd trying out 6ur 
riculun ideas. Several characteristics appear during <he description of ti\is ' 
part of the project which wiy^^ be ippeated with variations as the project - 
developed. One was the problm of finding adequate facilities as the project:' 
grew. A second was the need to provide training both for project staff and 
for school personnel who- would be working with then. From the beginning, 
the projefct combined curriculum development (with a strong onphasis on audio- 
visual media) with implementation bf other -kimls of activities. 

• The program expansion stage was th^ most complex, wi-th the cycle of 
hi;ring anc) training new i^a^ff, developing, tes'ting and revising materials, • 
and building the resource collection being repeated a^ 'tJie project contijg|i9d.^ 

The close relationship with the cgpmunity which ex is,ted at the beginning 
was maintained by involving parents In activities, using conmunity members 
as career role models in the curricula, and publicizing project activities. 

As the project moved intd its present phase, there was an incrc4se in 
the number of regional and national events attended by project staff, to 
learn and to disseminate information about their project. Oie also sees • 
an increasingly formal kind of eValuatiqH from the early seffranalysis of 
project problems, through internal formative evaluation to summative evalu- 
aticm conducted^^ external evaluate^. ^ 

- Now, almost nine years after the first proposal was written, the Hopi 
Career Education Prefect has developed a wealth of curriculim' resources and f 
involved every sector of the India? and educational communities. It is to be- 
hoped th&t a way will be found to these materials available to others. ' 
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In the past years, schools ^have Uecome. increasingljr rcs^nsive to 
students' requests fgr a relevartf education. At the same tijne. minofity gro|ips' ..^ 
have become increasiJigly aware of the relationship between economic and political • 
^self-detemdnaticn and a higher quality of life. TTipse factors have coiribijied 
^ to produce increased interest in programs such as Career Education which can 
help minority young people to make better. use of this country's educational and 
economic resources. v Che group for whom sucli prog^s are long.ovetdue are the 
Native Americans. . 

%t is our belief that Careei^? Education programs developed for Native 
Americans (or any other group) should be presoit^ within a cultural context, 
not only to impmve student self-c6hcept and self- confidence (both relat^^ 
to ethnic image ai^ career success), but to retain their ability to make the ^ 
kind of multi-cultural contribution which has played so significant d i^rt 
in this country's development. ^ — 

To some schools and communities, the idea of Career Education itself is 
still fairly new. But even if a school or comnunity center is already cbnducting 
some Career BducationCctivities, the concept of a program which is based on- 
developing close school/ecnmunity cooperation to meet studtaits' Career Educa- 
tion needs within a cultural context is likely to be an innovation,' The pro- 
cess of developing such a program has much in coranon with the tasks iJiVolved in 
establishing. any educational innovattpn. 

In this Qaide, we have tried to analyze the activities \^t are likely 
to take place in the cours^ of developing a Career Education program for 
Native American students, from the first awareness of need to dissemination of 
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a tested approach. In tjie phxess, we have discussed the challenges that ar^ 
likely to appear, aiicQ^sufigested some ways. of neetipg thai. Although the 
specific examples and resources motioned are based on the characteristics *Mid 
neecU of the Native Ariterican Coranunity and its young people, we feel t^t the 
procedures described could be translated to address the needs of other ethnic 
groups as well. 

We h^ that this ftiide will encourage and assist you, whoever you may 
be, to develop a Career Education program- that meets your community's needs. 
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\ Career Education Materials and Met^yxls 

The materials Usted b^low aire <fcly, a selection of the many it«m!^ avail 
able ip this area. 




Alto, 



El 



^^Kl' ^8^^' Tr^^'l Career Education: An Amotated Bibl^graph v for 
T eacher s and Qir ricu luH. i^v^d^rl l \ ^T^^^^r. au^^ t^^^ Urirm 
♦ institutes' ior Research, P.O. Box 1113. ^ 



"^'"^^loA Color is Y our Parachute? A Practical Manual for ^ 

^gy^nter^^ (1^75.)-^rl ^eley,. Ten 5pe^ 

Mary DeWitt Billings and Janet Si Rubin, t Pealing iji Futures: Care er Educa- 
tion Materials for Stud^its. Parents Tand Educators/ < 1^)77 L Washington 
D.C. ~D.S. government Printing Office /Stock Mo. -TVl 7. ORn m 77 1 ^ 



Jay Egah 
(1974) 



, et al . , Rqfsou 
74) , Palo Xito; 



Bureau of Indian Affair's Career Development Opportunities for Native Ameri- 
cans, Washington, D.C. : Department ot theH^nterior. 

Career Education Task Force, Career Education, a Position Paper on Career 
-^loptnent and Preparat ion in (lalitorni^, / 1 0 7 ii, r^. 
California btate Department of Instruction. 

f 

^ sourcyBook of Low Cost Materials for Care er Education, 
— UK: American institutes tor Res^'rch, P.O. Box l'll3. 

' ^"""^^pS^ b "^"sen, • A n fa c amination of the Definitions and Concepts of Career 

Washington, B .C.: U.S. Government Printing Off ice 
.(National Advisory Council for Career Education). 

^^"^^No ^0m^5 ^^u'"^? ^^f^^"" Education. (1975) , EHEW Publication 

■NO. (OE) 75-uubU4, Washington, li.ci.: U.S. (bven^t Printing Office, 

Kenneih B. Hoyt, et al.. Career. Education -W hat it is^d-How^to Do It (19721 
, Salt Uke City, Uta h: Olympus Publishing Co. * ^ 

Garth L. Career Education an d the Comprehensive Employme nt andltain- 

Tgf5^!^gl7 ^- J ^^^^^^^^ Ur^(x>venm>ent%n^ng Office, 

U.S. Department of Labor Occupational Outlook HaAdbopk (new edition each 
year), Washington, D.C.: U.S. (iovemment Printing Officp. 
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i^merican Indian Historical Society ,> textbooks and the Americaf^ Indian, (1970)' 
3im Francisco, CA: The Indian Historical Press. —< v ^ , 

Will Antill; Oil turfe,. Psychological Characteristics, ai>^ se^cio Ecopo mic Status 
in Educational Pro g ram uevelonment tor Nati ve Wi caiis. ' i[m\, Arl^nc- 
ton,.VA: TO S, P.O. Box 19yTHHlC m 092 264); / ^ ^ 

ix)well J. Bean, et al., Evaluatlm; Pririt Materials frjm An American Indian 
Perspective , (1974), San KraSgisco, CA; Par West Uboratory for E duca - 
tional Research and Development, 1855 Folsom Str/ " 



-^-Diglin, IiiJlaji Faient Iiivolvenienr^tn'miCatT6Pir^brm ^^^^ 

S l ide/Cassette tVesentations (Navajo) fiyy^t , .'Hapst»ft', A7.- , arU^no 
University, Box 5774, or ERIC #ED 076 273. •]/ ^ 

Books About the Americaa Indians. W Francisco, CA: The jildian Historian 
Press, Inc., 1451Masonic Avenu" 

June M. 'Buck, IndiahLiterature for Junior and Senior High Schools . Phoenix, 
Al: IX^vi^ion ol Indian Education, Arizona Department of Education. 

Bureau of Indiaft Affairs, Annotated Bibliographies of Young Peoples' Books 
and Fiction on American Indians , AlbuqiJierque. NM; Bll. Box 17ftR:' " 

Estelle Fuchs and Itobert J. Hairghurst, To Live .on Tki^ Earth: American 
Indian Education , (1972), New York: ' Doubleday and Co. — ' 

Oliver LaFarge, The American iTidiy . (1960), Rocine, WI: Western Publishing 

Co. ' ic»v^' * 

Francis McKinley, et al., Who^Ljj/d C^^ Indian Education? !, (1970), 
Tqmpe, At: National indykn Training and Research Centei- //Suite 107, 
2121 So. Mill Avenue. 

Native American Materials , Loveland, 00; Center for Inservice^ducation. 
P.O." Box 754. * ' ^ * 



A Preli minary Bibliography of Selected Children's Books About the American 
iUjiS!!* l^ew Vork, NY: Association of Tndian~At'l'airs, Inc.. 

'fJTPark Avenue, South. : 
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jU»becea Robb^, Hoy Coiwunltiti M fmricKi Indly Ptrenti Cm Idwitify and 

RiiBlpve Qulturally Bitsm Books from Schooltt . [197^}, Mittln, TX; FwHoml 

MS^iHoJinCiBo^^ f^r^ititt Boiilevmrd .(#EC-071)^ 

or ERIC.i ^ ' . ■ ■ ^ ' 

i • ■* . 

Text gooks and the Awerlcan Indian , San Francisco, CA: The Indian Historian 
^^ss. Inc.,- 1451 Masonic AvSnue. ' , 

* 

Dougla? C. ToMne and Cheryl H. Lee, Many Voices Speak. A State'-of-the-Art 
Paper on Carriculun DevelopB>ant tpr occupational E ducation ot Indians , 

" (lS75). Portland, OR: MofSwcst RegiSSl BAicational Laboratory, 7l0 
S.W. 2nd Avenue. \ 

Thomas Thompson, ed^. The Schooling o, 
The American Association of Golleg' 
.Teacher Corps, U.$,.O.E. 




ve Anerica (1978). Washington D.C. : 
eacher Education and the 
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ProgT^am DeveloiOTent Skills \ 

These materials are specifically ii^ejHje^to provide training in varies 
•skills needed to. prepare ^forTr develop Educational proij/fani. 

General Career Bducatiort^ 

Meric^ Institutes for Research, Develop ing Conrorehensive Career Guidance 
Programs (12 ntodules) , (1976) , P.O. Box 1113, Palo Alto, CA: AIR. 

American Institutes for Research, Vocational Education Curricultm Specialist 

modules), Washington, D.C.: U.S. (fevemment Print'- 
ing Uitice or ERIC, #ED 132 400 422. , ' • 

Far West Laboratory, An Instructional Leadership Program in (Gen eric Work: 
Skills , and the Intera ction Curriculmn , (1974). San Francisco, CA: Far 
West Uboratory for Ecticationai Research and Development. 1855 Folsom 
. S tre et, 9 4 ^ 3 3. — C_» ^-^t— 

Far West Uboratory, Experience -Based Career Education t Staff Development 
Handbook , (Xiide to Adoption and Implementation Decisions . (1979)." 
San Francisco, (!A: har West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, 1855 Folstmi Street, 94103. 



Evaluation 

California Evaluation In?)rovement Project, Th e Evaluation InptoVement Program , 
(1978), Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Sendee, Box 2845 

Center for the Study of Evaluation, Evaluation Workshop Series (all phases of 
Evaluation), Los Angeles, CA: UCLA Graduate School of Education, Field 

Far JVest Laboratory, Evaluation for Program Improvement , San Francisco, CA: 
Far West Uboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1855 
Folsom Street, 94103. . 

Arlene Fink and Jacqueline Kosecoff , Aji\ Evaluation Primer and Practical ^ 
Exercises for Educators . (1978), Washington, D.C. : Capitol Publishers, 
iJ430 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Suite G-12. 

W. James Popham, An Evaluation Guidebook , tos Angeles, CA: Instructional 
Objectives Exchange, P.O. Box 24095. 

W. James Popham and fiva L, Baker, Evaluation l^ilmstrip-Tape Series, Los 
Angeles,' CA: VtMCET Assoc. , inc., P.O. Box 24m, 

4 

Sara M. Steele, Cont^nporary Approaches to Program ^valuation . Washington, 
• D.C. : Capitol l^blications. Administrative Resources Division. 
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N<^eds .Assessnent * ♦ 

Alameda CcH|nty Sch^ls, Needs Assessment Mrmual , fii^iward.'CA: Alameda Coiaity 
Education Center; 655 "A" Street. — 

Educational Systems Associates, Inc., Needs Assessment Procckduir Manual, Austin 
TX: MESA Publ. , 3445 Executive Center Drive, Suite 205/ — * 

G oal Setting and d^ectives 

Fresno County Department of Education, The School and Conwunity Partners in 
Education , Fresno, CA:, Fresno County Beparfenent oj* Educ^tion^ Division 
of Instruction, 2314 Mariposa Street. 

Robert F. Mager, Preparing Instructional Objectives , Belmont, CA: Fearon 
Publ . , Inc . , f6 Davis Drive. 

Program Development Center of Northern California, Educational Goals and 

Objec tives (P hases I and II); A Model Program tor CotgagdJty^jpH^P- ^ 
^ fessional invoivement, Bloomington , tN; pjii Delta Kappa ; Box 789 . ' 

Staff Training 

Robert F. Mager, Analyzing Performance Problems , Belmont,. CA: Fearon Publ., 
Inc., #6 Davis DriveT • 

Catolyn Raymond, Annual Career Education Handbook for Trainers , Tempe, AZ: 
Palo Verde Associates, Inc., Z03Z E. Riviera t)rive. " 

Career Education Program, Boston University School* of Education, Project 
FOCUS A Project for Training Educational Personnel in Careet Education , 341 
Washington Street, Norwell, MA, 1979. ] i 

Proposal Writing ■ t 

Herb Allen, ed. , The Bread Game; The Realities of Foundation Fundraising , 
(1974), San Fraftcisco, CA: Glide Publications. 

Jean Brodsky, ed.. The Proposal Writer^s Swipe File , (1973), Washington, D.C.t ; 
Taft Products, Inc. T 

Mary Hall, Developing Skills in Proposal Writing , (1974), Portland, OR: 
Continuing Education Publ icat ions « 



Walter Mathews and Lisa Hunter, et al., Developii\g Successful Proposals; 

A Guide for Leaders in Women *s Educational Bquitv , (1374), san trancisco, 
CAl Far West Laboratory for Educational Researcn and Development, 1855 
Folscm Street, 94103. 



Virginia White, Grants: How to Find out About Them and What to Do Next , 
(1975) , New York: Plenum Press. [ 7^ 
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Organizations and Periodicals ' 



JTf\is li»t includes Indian and career/vocational Education organizations J 
publica^4bns, and programs. ' ^ 



Alcwesasne Not^s , Mohawk Nation, via Roosteveltown, Uew York, 13683. 

American Indian Historical Society, 1451 Masonic Avenue,* San Francisco, CA, 
94117. 

American Vocational Association, 1510 Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 
20004, Anterican Vocational Journal , conferehce. 

BIA Education Research Bulletin, lERC, 123 4th Street, S.W., P.O.- Box 1788, 
Albuquerque, 1^, 87103. 

Cali fornitf Indi^ 

953150 ; newsletter. The Early Anerican , conference. 

Career Education News and Notes , Capitol Publications, 2430 pJimsylvania Ave., 
N.W., §uite G-IZ, Washington, D.C^ . 



Cata log of Vocational Education and Related Programs Designed for Instruc - 
tion ot American Indians , Navajo Division ot Educatlwi, Window RocKyAZ. 



Coalition of Indian -cent railed Schools and School Boards, (CISB), Suite 4, 
811 Lincoln, Denver, 00, 80203; newsletter. 

Indian Education Resources Center (lERC), P.O. Box 1788, Albuquerque, fW, 
87104. 

Indian Life , Box 2609, Orange, CA, 92669. 

The Journal of Anerican Indian Education , Bureau of Educational Research and 
Servites of the College of Education, Arizona State University, 302 
Faiwr Building, Tenpe, AZ, 85281. 

National Association. of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS), 2021 !'K" Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 20006; NATTS News . 

National Congress of American Indians (NCAI), 7th Floor, 1430 "K" Street, N.W., 
Wfwhington, D.C, 20005; conference. 

National Experience-Based Career Education Association (NEBCEA), 1763 "R" 
Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. ; .newsletter,- "Transitions," annual 
conference. * 

National Indian E<iucatlbn Association (NIEA), 1115 2nd Avenue, S,, Minneapolis, 
MN; annual conference. 
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NatiAaal Indian Youth CouiKil, 201 Hermosa, N.E., Albuquerque,- NM, 87106. 

NafSi|>l Schoor Volunteers PrpgraA (NSVP), 300 N. Washington Atreer, Suite 
Alexandria, VA, 22314; The School Voluntepr . 

« 

NQtthwest Indian News, feox 4322, Pioneer Squar^ Station, Seattle, WA, 98104 

Hgd Harth News. 81ft W. Washington, Phoenix, A2, 85007.- 

Unite d Tribes News, 5315 S. Airport Road, Bismark, ND, 58501. . 
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Free Sainples 

The f9llowing pages consist of sample foms for questloJmaires and a 
program flier which you can use, adapt, or treat as models, as you wish. 
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Flier describing the- *Nitive American Career Education nits 




F»r Wttt Laboratiyy 
fgr Educational Rttairch and Oavalopm«nt 




introduces the 



NATIVE AMERICAN CAREER 
EDUCATION PROJECT 




PROGRAM SUMMARY 



THI CURMICULIMI OutDt * 

r 

Tht Gukk mvM m en Introduction. ovtfvi«w. ^nd fftourct hr 
Nttlvt Amtrtetn Cm Cduoitioo 0rogfkn « • whoU. M „ ir>,,Oid 
for UM bv t#w:h«f 1. •dminituatdft. community ptoo«»^nd oihon who 
•ft Invofv^-or contktarlnQ Invotvtmtni in xh% pcdoram. Yht Gm.(1# 
diicumt c«fMf tduca^ion m • dliclphnt. th« thMrttkal t%tf^% of 
P'o^^tm. Mt 90iU and itructurt. content. th«mti und ttqutncc. .irx^ unit 
format. M alio da«H with Initructlooal tod Impttrntmation nr,iwH,K«. 
•nd ways in which nr^tar iaU can ba adaptad to a givan 9ao<|rai>*Hr^il and 
cultural Mttlng. In addl&lon. tha Ouida containt an inlormat,o*u>l 
brochura on tha program which can ba u»ad at a.Mattar or a m.MM.\nd 
an ooillna for a taachar or ifntatlon wof kihop./ 



Why it tha pr ofram naadad? 



IfXiian pjrtntt want good »oi>s for thair chlkJran. Indian ttudantt worm, 
bui ^an dfop^^ut of tchool bacauia thay don't aaa how It will h«lp. 
Tb»»v don ! know what jobs thay might »aak . or ht)W to tram for tham. 
AUhnngh ,oh training for ianw high ttudantt and adults it availabla. 
yoi.'^r)ar itudann naad spaciai praparation Tha h4atlva Amarjcan CMimr 
Education program hopat to h«ip maat this naad. 



What If tha program Ilka? 

Th. ..fogram includat twalva umti for Indian ttudantt in gradas 7, 8, 
»fKJ y. Thay fall mto thraa grouot 

• Awiranaaa: introduction to tha cultural and aconomk contaxt 
in which caraart axitt. » 

• Oriantation: thrta tampla wr araai 

• €>p«orat«on: battcikilli for finding out caraart. 

s 

Concaptt ara illuttratad by anamplat drtf^n from Indian lifa. Mataf iait 
ara datignad to ba adaptabia to all trtbat and ichool tattingt and can ba 
incopooratad into ttandard tub^act clattat. A "Curriculum Guida" to 
tha ant»r# program comaa with th« tat 

Each unit raquirat batwaan two and tu waakt of clau tima. but may b4 
utad Jimuitanouiiy in tawral clataat. Mott ttudant activitiat ara cooduc- 
tad in siniii groupa. AudU>vitual and othgp^tftourctt ara racommandad 
but not raquirat. Uta of optional activitiat allowt length and lavM of 
unitt to ba ad^uttad to ttudant naadt and school conatraintt. 



Whara dM tha iKogram aMM Hmm7 

*M\tfmh wtr* dtv«k>p«J by a rnixad inditn/non lnditn (ollowhg 
• Mjrvtv of tKi«tin9 c«fwr •duct^ion progrcmt and imdt usM*m«ni. 
Th«v war* rtvi«w«i by protaci't IndlMi Education AdvlMry CommltlM. 
Proiotypo mattf wt9 mxmi hn ichoott ••rvJng iWHrwnx tritow and 
VMM durini ittt 197ft. 7« achool vmt. 

Tht pro^t vwaa kipponwl by xhm Curriculum OMtlopmtnt Brandt of 
tNi Buraau of Occupational and Adult Education. U.S. Offwt of 
Education. Its affiliata* includt tha Stata Ocpartmantt of Education in 
An/of^f. California, and N«vMla: and tha Indiarf Education AaaourcM 
Ctntar WIA), Albuquwqua, Hwt tMnko. 




COO^I RATION 



l^irpofa: to halp Indian ttudantt davalop cooparanv moiip .nii»f,x:iion 
tkillt. in particular, tkillt naadad to raiolva group conflictv an** m 
raalira tha importanca of undarttanding paopla't vali>at. 
Summary: in thit unit, ttudantt work logathar in small ouf>' U Mik. 
raad. and think about cooparativa group mtarKtion tkiilt Achrifii?t 
Induda solving a puxxla. aniwarlng quattiont batad <ys thoir own «4>iaf • 
vationt. and participating in a timulation axarcita in which ih. . , ;.»y tha 
rolat of tha ttaff of an Urban Indian Haalth Cantar Studantt 
Introducad to a tachnlqug for tolving conflicts. 

Sub|^ Araaa: Social Davalopmant. Haalth 
TIma to liaa: 15-20 clau hourt 

MUX OF THi WHOL< WORLD 

Furpoaa: to pratant tK( idatt that thara ara many,cH«»ura^ /nxj aihmc 
groups in tha viwld, aach of which hat mada valuabia contribin.<^«in. . 
that anr>ong thata groupt. Amarlcan Indiant hava baan notable aach 
iriba has itt own cultura andjpchiavamants. and th«t iiach if\divKlu«il 
contributai M wall. Studanfs also laarn that all human ct>mn»i... '.rHi iiavg 
to maat car tain basic naads. that tha way to maat thum dapotKjs on thalr 
anvlronmant and cultura. and that thasa ways of daaitng with tha worki 
cofnpriaa thalr culture. 

tummarv: in thilunit. studants work togothar in small gro<i|M to <iifihcf 
Information and produca m^tarialt for a clau bullatin board div't^iy. 
In tp gathar thia mataft«. ttudants do raading and hbrary rasaarch. 
graphics, and raportt. 

Sufeiaet Araaat Social Sciaoca. Art 

Tima to Uaa: 25^ clau hours 



FROM tOlA TO PRODUCT 

P^immi to h«lp studgn^ tindarttand tha stapa involvad in maklnfi a 
product, and tha baaic tlmilarity batwaan thata ttapano matt*** wi^thar 
tha product it balng craatad by a tir^la paraon orbymiiny naiH^to In . 
Intarralatad loba. ThIt undarttanding forms tha lUiH^ for a ttiidy of tha 
rtfationihip batwaan aeonomlct and occupationt and of tha rokjs playti 
by wloua oecupatlprta in fulfilling tha comnfHinity't naadt 
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•wmmKy: itudtnii how to antlyxt pcoc«U9f by uiInQ a »kVH>la 
ch^f tinfl tvchntqua fcrhich tMty icH>«v to lh« proem of bulldir^ • cradlf- 
boioJ. in«'^rgditlon«» IrvJii^n Mll.n9.And thitn to (ht •Quiv^^t pfOdOCtf 
* pitvptn. In • i«chno:ogi, ci ••ftfi ij ofocmatlo*^ j$|jr«itoi«< through 

tMklut Atm: tcooomic*. Lv>mb«r and Fur^thurt Induttrv 
Woodwork Inp 

Tlmt !• Um: 14 20 clw houn 



THi COMMUNITY 



tcjj^p 



^pott? t<^^p ttudanu urVlarfttnd tht tKOrHmik: ttructurt of th«k 
own corTwunHv. ttmiMK Him *f>d d{ff«r«nc« batwwn It and th« •cofH> 
mitt of traditional |r>dtan comh>unit*at. and ^ha Implteatlqnt of adding 
a naw induttry to a community. 

tymmafv; itudantt will ra^d about traditiomrf artd^cor^Mmporary Ifxiian 
communitiai. aniw«K quastiont abo»i\ thair aqanomic itructurat. and 
pfapara a rtport. datign an aconbmk mao^of jr^)f rf>**wvnHY: 
.J)aaicipala^4fv^-t*^^ jHty taka tha rolai of com- 

mun.iy la«d«n. Thay will alto laarn how.nav* bus ln*aMt ara ttartad In a 
town. 



iublaat Araaa: Economici. Hiitory, Govfrnmant 
Tkna to Uva: 15>2#clau hours 

THt COMMUNITY IN TflANtlTION 



^urpota: to halp ttudantt undarttand Boma of th|j)|||M^lat which 
govarn changt whila rataining atiar\tial cultural alamanu. Tha unit 
focum on tha chaogat and umiiaritiai by whfch basic naadt ara mat at 
diffarant hiitoncal panodt. and thair corraaponding affactt 00 Ufattylat. 
rplat and caraart. 

ftummanr: ttudantt follow an ima^nary tOuthwattarn Indian triba from 
tha huntar/gatharar staga of davalopmant through an agricultural villaga^. 
ratarvation naar a tm^tjl rural town, a larga city, and finally planning for 
a naw community. Activitiaa includa raading. mapwork, gamai. and a 
ttmulation axarciia. 

tub^aei Araaa: HIttory . Gaography. Math, Trar>«portatlon Indirttry 
T«m« to Uaa: IS^ao clasa hours 



ORIENTATION LEVEL 
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niTtiNO YOU^ MONIY TO VVOUK 

hirpota: to halp Indian ttudantt ur>darstand how to managa financial 
ratourcaa parsonally and in buainaai!. arvl to IntrodiM tham to (InarKial 
caraart, 

•ttmnttry: ttudantt do axarciias and amall group actMtlat In which thay 
cooaidar virhat monay It and how it it utad. Thay practioa chwrk wr iting. 
and balancing a budgat: laarn about tha uta and movtmant^ofh. ttock 
and oihar butinaat aaattt; *nd tha oparationt of bgnkt arid Mvingi and 
loan con^sgniat. 

WM aa t Avaat: Math . tuainatt 

TiiMtoUaa: 1fr>25claathourt 



tlVIWO WITH TMi LAND 

f^pmmx to halp «tud»nh undarttand concaptt invoivtd in th^ marvig* 
mant of natural rgaourgat. aapadally at thay rafata to tradition.*! i.KJian 
Miiuarto undafitand *• ndatlonthlp batwaan baiic naaA, rasourcai 
atid Aatta dltpoMI maihodi. and to bocoma famiiiaf with occupations m 
tlw arga of gnvffonmaHtal and natural ratourca managarrwnt. ' 

•HMwiary; ttiMantt raad about baalc geological conoH^u and ploy • 
gama which rainforcat thit laarnlhg; compara picturat 0I tradn wmI «»»d 
lachnologlcal articlat to laa how naadt ara mat and ratoorc#s wxi .irni 
diipoaad of; raad about •nviror^^naniany diractad c#raars. and contKjtr 
thair rvlavoTKa to tha toKiticf of ratourca mar^agarr^t problamt l«Kmg 
Indian trIbM / 

t i<i tnt ATM: Lift SctwXM. CcoJojy 

TMI^ to Um: 15^ ci«s houre 

WOMKINO fOR TNI MO^LI 
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^ur^oaa! to halp ttudantt undartund tha basic functions parfo«n»0d by 
govornmant for tha community and*tha araas of naad it addrasset. the 
or^lzatlon and activitiat of fodaral. ttata. local and tribal gov¥«<wti«nts 
arKi voluntar organliatlont. and Introduca th#m to public sarvictf cnftars 

' -r 

lummary: aftar an Introductory contKlaration of tha naiura o< vi tn 
mant, ttudantt rg«d about ton*a trajjitional IfKlian ttylas of govt« •iment. 
tha thraa lavalsw^f Amarlcan govarnmant and^a^aars oouibjlitiai m each 
Thay play a gama which will holp tham organ ire what thay hav^ irorntd. 
and r«ad about thraa contampocary tribal govarnmants.Mrt>an Indian 
caniart;ind Indian organixatioht, Tha f^il activity is a simulation exer 
cita in whk:h tttidantt takf thi parts of paopla from various agnnciei and 
organizatloTM who mutt racomn^and action on Indian govarnrrwni to 
^Congfws. An orvgoing actis^ty It tha praparation of a display of relevant 
newt<tapar ahiclas. ' ^ 

tiib}aat Araat: Govarnmant, Law 

TIma to Uaa: 1630 clau hours 



EXPLORATION LEVE 



PLANNING 



^irpoaa: to introduca tha concapt <tf planning and halp students tee its 
uta in thair dally tivat and future development. ^ 

tummary: ttudgnts daf ina thair own interests, then consider wrm ii of 
thair activitiat rgquira plarvtlng. Planning is learned by using a live st«i) 
procaat. Studantt alto laarn wayt to o¥ercorr>e obttacias. group planning 
and dacltion-makipg. During the unit, atudants keep a journal o* tr>a<f 
Idaaa and roactlont. 

tub)aet Araat: Compotitlon^Mlath 

TIma to Uaa: 10-16 elate hourt 



PUTTINO IT ALL TOOtTHf fl 

Pwfwaa: to introduce ttudantt to tha concept of career clusters arnJ 
help them ctKitidar hcwv thair own intoratts« valuei. and aptitudes itlate 
to c«raar choice. 




ERJC . 
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tumiMrv: ttud«n|t iMrn ibout th« 15 b%%K cMrmr clutttn tnd compart 
\fv lobft (Mopl« do to tmm\ tmic oMdi m • tf tdlt^onal and a t«chrH))o 
OiCAl Wling. Ttwouth • cM» proitct. thty ^rn how pMp(« with dif 
f«rtn*t tobt and tk)li» worit toQtth^ to crMta • product. Th«v dMCfibt 
•nd ckKnomtrttt th#4r own <nt«r«tti trid aptitudM, iMrn about thoia of 
6\hm%, and comkSm who thata qualHiat af fact paoplat* Mfattylai and 
cara^f chotoa. 

iub^ Afaaa: Soctal Davatopmant. Economici. Crafti ^ 
TknaiaUaa: 1^25 claai hours 



Of TTIHO niADY FOU XNM . 

fuffMaa: to acquaint ttudanu with aducational and training raquiramintt 
for dtf larant jobs, and taach tham to inttrprat want ads. 

^/ummmy: in this unit, studants a^^a rv^introducad to caraar cigitars and 
laarn how iobt can ba dividad up according to tha an>ount and kind of 
trainino raquirad Thay play gamat. manipuiata data on aducational 
raquiramant^ fo^ diffar«nt fob%, and ralata this Information to th«ir own 
caraerp)«ns, Thay study '*want ads** in rm\ ar>d inr\agir>ary r>awfpapars 
and match iobt with datcnptioos of paopla. M»dlifa caraar cf^ar^n arxJ 
tht partor>a) r^«tds and valtm that af fact tham ara alio coruidarad. 



PRICE LIST 



Titlw: Priot: 



INDIVIDUAL •OOK fBICI t COO 

OOMPttTiSiTtUiOOKll^ , 72.00 

(A copy of tha "Nativa Amarkran Caraar Educaiion. 
A Curriculum Oulda" will ba includad fraa of charga 
upon purchata of a complaia tat.) 

NATIVI AMEHIOAN CARitR IDUCATK>N, COO 
A CURRICULUM OUIDC 



UNIT I: 



tubiact Araaa: Engtith^Math 

- 

Tknajo Uaa: YO-20 clau hours 



CAREER AWARENESS 

Coo^aiion 
Pan etihaWhota World 
From Maa }o Prodtiei 
, Tha CoNifMnunity 



1 90.00 



TH€ CARICR FAIR 

Furpoaa: to h«lp studants raviaw and apply the krK>wladga gainad in the 
preifld(r>g etevan units. 

Summary: aftar discussing concepts dealt with in previous units, students 
plan, prepare, conduct, arxS evaluate a Career Fair for other students or 
community members. 

tubieet Areas: English. Cref ts ^ 

Time to Um: 10>15 qiass hours . 




UNIT II: CAREER CmiENTATION 

Futilni Your Money Work 
Livlnf wHh the Land 
WorkWitforthaFapple 



UNIT III: CAREER EXf'^ORATION 
Rannlnf 

Futtinf It All Tofether 
Qettlnf Ready lor Jobt 
The Career Fair » 



1 24.00 



ttt 



UNITS CAN BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO 



National Taachlnf tyttema was formed naerly a decade 
apo, by a a^oup of aduoattxs. It spacializat in publication 
and market ino of advarKed aducational systema arvj ideas 
with a limitad but spacif ic lalat potential. This ability 
providaa an ideal •arvice for educational raaaarch oroan> 
hratlons luch as Far Wast Laboratory for Educatior^l 
Raiatiah and Davatopmant whoia products may not ad- 
nm a larp anouQh market to Qanerata commercHil 
appeal, yet provkie a vitU ratouroa for^the aducational 
community. 



NATIONAL TiACHiNQ SYSTEMS. INC. 
1137 Broadway, Saaakfta, CalHomia IMSB 



ttt 
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WMCW DID TMt PRpGMM COH|rrROM? 

. Many p«op)« hav« work«d togvthar to produc« this 
^program. Wnd«r • grant from th« Offica of 
education, a i^ixcd Indian and non- Indian pro- 
fastlonal staff at the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development wrote the 
units. , 

V*»en they v#ere done, th# units were reviewed 
by the project's Indian Education Advisory 
Committee and o.ther experts In Indian education, 
and tried out at schools with Indian students 
in California, Arizona, Nevada, and South 
Dakota. The program has now been revised, and 
can be used wherever It Is needed. 



InUL^ FAR VV^ST lABORATORY 

Ibr Km tOUCATIONAt MSf AUCH AND OEVf l^on^NT 



Tka Native Ameriefln 
Career Edecetiefi Program 

* 

SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS../. 

WHAT IS NATIVE AMERICAN CAREER EDUCATION? 

Once, alf education was career education — kids 
grew up watching their parents at work. They 
wanted to learn because they knew they could use 
what they were taught. 

Today it cnn be hard for students to see why they 
should study. But they may end up with Jobs they 
don't like or no Jobs at all, because they don't 
kn«(* what careers exist or how to get ready for. 
them. 



A n*V|(( program, designed especially for Indian 
students. Is now available. It is called Native 
American Career Education. Its purpose Is to start 
Indian kida learning what they'll need to know to 
get the Jobs they want and need. 

If you want to know more *bout this program, read 
the rest of this booklet, or contact; ^ 
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WMAT.USf JS CARfER EDUCATION TO INDIANS? 



Th« Hn«mploym«nt rat* for Indians Is higher th«n for 
•ny other group, and average family IncomeJ, lower. 
nearfMhila. on some reservations Jobs are given to 
non- Indians because no tribal members have the training 
to do them. Tribes h^ve resources they could use to 
start businesses >f they 
knew how, and there are 
Jobs tn the city that 

Indians could fill. ^ 



Job training for High 
School students and 
•durts is already 
available, but younger 
students need to be | 
prepared to take advantage' 
of it. 

C«r««r education programs 
have been. set up for all 

kinds of kids-- rich and 
poor, white and black, 
city and coufltry. 
It ie time It was made 
available to Indians, too. 




HOW CAN PARENTS AND COMmjNITY PEOPLE GET INVOLVED? 




Students live in two worlds— the world. of home and 
the world of school. The cfoser these two can get 
together, |;he easier 1 1 wl 1 1 be for kids to learn. 
This, is especially important when the subject Is 
career education. 

■\ 

Indian parents and all community members are encouraged 
to partlcipal;e in the Native; American Career Education 
program. In fact, the program's success may depend 
on how willing they are to provide Information about 
the comnunlty. about local career resources, and 
abou^ future needs. They may do this by advising 
career education teachers. They may. come Into the 
classroom, or they may bring students Into the , 
community to see what the world 9f work Is really like. 

This program offers a unique opportunity for adults 
to participate In the education of their community's, 
youth. They are encouraged to contact the address 
on the cover to learn how they tan become Involved. 

• Thank you. 

% 
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THC NATIVt AHTRICAN CARCEK EDUCATION UNIH 



Av<ar«n«i t Un I tt : 

Cooperation pr%pmr%% students for th€ rest of the units 
by using games end reedings to show how groups of 
people cen work together In school or on the job^ 
The exemple Is en urban Indian Heelth Center, 

\t\Pctrt of th0 Uhcyl0 khrld, students put togcither • 
display which shows how different kinds of people all 
have to meet the saime basic needs, and how all, espec-* 
lally l-ndlans, have contributed to the world. 

« 

• FrcmTdM to Produot teaches students how to figure out 
all the steps In making something, and how different 
steps In making one thing can become separate Jobs. 
Students see the steps In making furniture, from tree 
to store. 

In 'Th» Coimunity, students find out how needs are met 
In their own community. They learn how bt^slnesses are 
started, and consider pros and cons of letting a new 
IndMStry locate In an Imaginary Indian community. 

The Camunity in TranBttian follow the devel opcMnt of ' 
en Imeglnery Indlen tribe from wandering hunters to 
people deciding how to develop their own res^frvatlon 
to show how arMf why Jobs and tools may ^change as 
time goes, on ^ end how people cen chenge many of their 
weys end still keep their basic culture. 




Orientation Units: 



Putting Jtmr Monsy to Work gives students e?<erclses In 
managing money to meet family or small business needs, 
and tells about some careers that deal with money. 

living idth the Land teaches students about how 
people use air, water, ind the land Itself to meet 
their needs, and about some careers of ,peopte that 
take carflf of these natural resources. 

* 

Working for the PeopU tells about different kinds .of 
government or organizations that do the same things 
for people, from the federal government to' Indian 
tribes and urban centers, and the jobs of some of the 
people who work there. * 



Exploration Units ; 

Planning teaches students to plan for themselves, and 
to work with a group planning a project. 

In Putting it all Together, each student learns how to 
find out about him or herself— > what he or she Is like, 
and Is good at-- and how to match personal character its- 
tlcs wJth"%obs from the 15 career clusters. 

Getting Ready for Jobe talks about different kinds' of 
Jobs within a career area, and how the student can find 
out what training Is needed for each one. 

In The Career Fair, students use everything they have 
learned to find tSMHT about the Jobs thft Interest them 
ahd present this Information to others. 



WHAT 00 STUDENTS IN THE PROGRAM 007 

Native Aflwrlcan Caretr Education unit* h«lp make the 
regular school program -better In two ways: 

1. they help student* see how the things they 1*arn 
In school are used In real life, so they under- 
stand why they need to learn them, #nd 

2. In doinq the exercises In the units, they end 
up practicing the skills they have learned In other 

"^^ classes, like reading, writing, math; or crafts. 

Student attlvltles Include reading and answering 
questions, educatlonaT games and research exercises. 
Students may also see educational films, listen to 
spiaakers, n^ake things, work with other students to 
plan projects, and sometimes go on field trips. 

'» . ■ ~ - ■ 

Tha teacher's guide has suggestions on how to fit 
tha materials to the needs of the students and use 
th« resources of the coowfHjnIty to make them more , 
meaningful. 



WHAT'^ IN THE PROGRAM? 

The Native American Career Education program con^i^t^ 
Qf twelve Ajnits. They fall Into three groups: 
Awareness, Orientation, and Explorfltlon. 

Awareness units help Itudents learn about why jobs 
exist, how different Jobs fit together, and how 
they halp the community; Each Orientation unit 
gfves Information about a different group of related 
Jobs. Exploration units hetp students develop the 
skills to find out about Jobs on their own. 

Since these units were written especially for Indian 
students, many Indian examples and I llustrat ions are 
used. These examples show people from many tribes, 
living on reservations or In the clky. The qood 
t>>lngs about traditional Indian cul^'ure are described. 

Students are given Information about both traditional 
and urban ways of life so that they will not be 
forced to choose one or the other. Whichever they 
prefer, they are encouraged to keep their own 
' Indian culture. ^mik. 



Questionnaires ^ 



NATIVE AM^CAN CAREER EDUCATION SURVEY 
PROGRAM RHinREMENTS 

School : . Type: L ocat Ion : 

I. Student Body 

♦ 

., How many students in school? 

How many in each grade? 
. What tribe (s) or other ethnic grpups are represented? 



. 'Characterize students' home settings- 



. What is the average length of tijne each student spends at the school? 
(turn -over and drop-out rates?) 



How much do students know about oth^ regions, countries, cultures? 



What is average reading level compared to national averages? 



. What extracurricular activities are available, and how much time do 
students spend on them? 



What are the major factors or problems affecting student perfonnanqe? 
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cjmm viKKATiON simvi-:Y, p. 2 



II . S chool and regional resources 

. school library: books on careers? 

Indian culture? 

accessible to students? 

I 1 

students ha,ve library skills? 

. A-V equipr^nt: types? 

condition? 

source of materials? 



Vocational training equipment: shops? 

^ other facilities? 
any school businesses? 



How far to town? Means/degree of student access? 



Major industries or businesses? 



Ethnic mix in region? 
Local attitude, towards school and towards Indians? ^ 
Formal "^Relationships or cooperation, if any? 
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(:\Rr.!-j^ Kixx:ATiaN simm. p. 3 

HI. Schcx)! Organization/ structure * 

'. What courses are required at which grades? , ' 

. What kinds of compensatory or remedial programs or classes are provided? 



What Career tducation courses, materials, etc., are already available? 



. Does, school have list of CE goals? 

. \yhich staff members are involved in CE? How did they become involved? 



. What are the % of Indian teachers and staff? 



What is the/average length of time teachers have been at the school? 
h^anbet^of^ears of teaching experience? 
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Cy^J^R EDUCATION SURVL7, p. 4 

. How is Indian culture taught? By whom? 



Do staff need/want training in developing pr adapting materials? 



. What range of teaching approaches/methods are allowed, preferred, or 
required? 



. What equipittent dpVtlasstocins have? - Movable desks or tables? 
How many students to a class? 



. What influence do district or other higher office, and school board 
;,or parent groups, have on school program, goals, etc.? 



. What, would be the most feasible fonnat for training? 
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QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOL STAFF 



Htiit (^|it1onal);_ 



School : 



6r«dt($) and subject(s) taught- or other school function: 



* * * 

1. How long have you lived In thls'regton? (months or years) 

2. How long have you held your present position? 

3. How long have you been working In education? 



4. How many Indian students are Irt your cla$s(es)? 



5. Do you feel that your school's program provides an appropriate arid effective 
education for* Indian students? yes no ^ 

- * ^ • • 

Comment: 

-r • ' ., I I— r — . — -■- ■ ' . . I ,11 . _ 

6. What (if anything) do yop think Indian students should' be learning that they 
aren't now? , ... 



What (If anything) should I njJian students not have to learn that they are 
required to take now? 



7. How would you define Career Education? (check as tinany of the following as apply) 

Sob training^ economic awareness; _ job-finding skills; work 

. habits and other employment skills; training for productive living. Inclu- 
ding use of leisure time; other (explain) ^ 



8. Do you think Career Education c^uld be valuable to your students? yes. • no 

9. How do you think Career Education should be presented? separate •Itctlvi; 

Infused Into School curriculum;. ^Individual counselling; work-study 

program; ^ Job training after gradgatlqri; other (explain) , 
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10. Do you present information on careers or economic awareness as part of your 
Job? 

often; ^sometimes; never; not appropriate 

11. How relevant do you think the stibject(s) ydu teach is/are to a student's 
later career success? ^ . 

I 

very; ] somewhat; valuable for other reasons 

12. Would you feel able to teach Career Education If yo^ had the chance? yes, 

If so", \jfhat training or experience has prep^d you to do this? 

~ - 1 a - . .. _ 1 I ^- - , _ __ _^ u ni._j.r J 1 i_j I I 1 - T . -- 1 - . . . -1 - 1 

15* What kind of background do you think would be most useful in preparing 
someone to teach Career Education? . 

college course; broad work experience; in^ervice workshop; 

seTf-instructional guide with student materials; other 
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14. Who do you think should be responsible for educating Indian students about 
Indian tribal or community government and cultured 

_ school; ^Title IV or other special projects; community center or 

tribal government; family 

15. Is Information on Indian culture provided at your school? yes, no 

If, so, by whom? ' 

- ' ^ , ^ ^ 

^C«m non- Indian students participate? ^ ^ ^ 



16. Do you ever teach about oi*- refer to Indian culture or history ^x\ your classes?' 
i , often; sometimes; never*; not appropriate 

17. How do you think teachers should be prepa^ to present Indian cultural 
materials? ^ 

college course; lectures W Indian community members and/or 

cultural experts; inservice workshop; texts and Instructional guides; 

other (explain) * * i 

18. Does your school or district have a community-based Indian parent group in 
addition to the PTA? ^ 

yes , no 

If so, what is it? 



19. Have you had a chance to meet the parents of your- Indian students? yes; » n o 

Have you worked with Indian parents or community people on any projects? 
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20, HoM would you rate' the. degret of contact and cooperation between your 
school and the IndUn community? ^ 

high; _^ moderate; sporadic; ^ nonexistent 

What forms (If any) does this cooperation take? 



21 If! your opinion, what Is the local non-Indian attitude towards Indian people, 
and especially towards Indian students? k k . 

positive; neutral; ♦ hostile; snobbfsh; other 

How do you feel this attitude affects student performance? 

.J, —.helps; ^^no effect; causes hostility; causes poor self-image 

22. How much Information on the background of your Indian students do you have 
access to? ^, 

_^cof(tn4hens1ve record; some Information; sketchy; variable 

23. How much Information is available to you abdut what other classes and 
activities, your students are involved In now? 

_ goals and content of other classes; class content and other school- 
based activities; class-titles only; ^ ^variable 

24. Would ycji like to learn more abo«flfcareer Education for Indian students? 
yes; no; later 

25. Would you be Interested In working with a group of other school staff members 
and Indian community members to develop a Career Education program? 



yes; 



no; 



I'd like more information 
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Address 



NATIVE AMERICAN CAREER EDUCATION NEEDS: A C««mHyTu.st1o«n.t, 

Date: f 



Ire 

Name: 



Committee or Group; 



* * * 



.. Do you feel that the local school(s) are „v,„g ,„<,„„ students ."good edu«t1o„r 

yes; . no: Why? ^ * •» * 



Z. 00 most Indian parents tn your co«n1ty get to meet their children's teachers? 
— i^ten; sometimes; never. Why? 




Should there be more chances for them to-do this? yes; ^no. 

3. How often do Indian community members work with crhn^i ^ , 

or committees? '"wwers worK with school staff on school projects 

^often; ^occasionally; never. 

Should there be more chances for the^ to do this? yes;. ^no. 

, L rndlaVcLliJ^^t;?' " cooperat^^between your school(s) 

_^ood; — ^okay; ^occasional; _never happens. 

t'owaNs^idia^'%JS5:ntsT"'"'''" attitude towards Indian people, and especially 
. __9ood; _neutrar; _bad; _they look down on them; othe r. :..|, 
How does this attitude affect the way students do in -schoati V . ^ 
_helps; _no effect; _they feel hostile; _they U^J.biiiiimi^^^ 
6. HOW n..ch do you think most teachers^at the school ^k^i^b^ ^nc^tan ' 
« lo^i — some knowledge; not micV; ^ it variifc. ' ^ ' I 

JobsXrSnf ''^^ ^^^"^;^«V^^^<?*^"%'^^^^^ well in 
• lot; ^some; ^n'ot mucli. i''' 1 
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J^n^'fiiJI " background makes a difference to what kind of 

a job they choose and do well at? 



J^es; no. If so, how? 



9. How do most Indiarf students learn about their culture In your community? 

^o^i community or, tribal center; _Title IV or other projects; ^school; 

other ^ 



10. If a teacher needs to talk about Indian culture in relation to careers, how should 
he or she be prepared to do this? 

college course; Indian community members; ^Indian culture experts; ^books 

11. Are there people in your coninunity who would be able i^nd willing to visit the 
schools and talk about Indian culture? 

yes; ^no; ^to Indian students only; to all students. 

12. What are the jobs that your community or tribe has the most need of trained 
Indian people to fill? 



13. What resources does vour community have (Indian business people. Indian project 
at school or center, etc.) that could contribute to a Career Education program? 



14. What problems do vou see in the way of getting a good Ca^eer Education program 
going in your school (s)? ^ 



How might they be solved? 
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15. What do ycHi think a Career Education program should <to for Indian students? 

Help them understand how businesses mrk and why; ^^^^^ 

Help them choose the right career training; ^ 

_ — Help them believe they can get a good career: 

Show them tHat they can sucUed In a career without .losing their culture; 

Show them how they can help ot;|^er Indian people; 

Help them find out what they are good at and like to do; 

Help them understand how their career will relate to how they live; 

^^ive them job skills. 

ctL«n??J^2S;d'°hlJ:?'° ' P"'^""' ^or students In your 



iK^When should Creer Educ.tio,, be presented 7 (you can check more than one) 
__elementary school; mm}e or Jr. high; _h1gh school ; _aner high s'chool, 

ip-a »E°d"u«t::nVr"o'g^a.r" °" ^ * «i»tr,ct set 
y?s; no; later. 

Would you serve on a Career Education advisory committee? _yes; _no; later. ' ^ 

Other' comments: i * 
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CAKKn EDUCATION 



Student Qu««tlofuuilr« 

*~ — , tthnlc Croup 

. . , or tribo 

School: - Gradtt 



M«l«: PmuIo! 

\tm would lik* to build • caroor oducatlon progrAM chat will h«lp Mch of you 
to aoMday t«t tha Job you want. Ua can halp you aora if wa know what inforiMtion 
. you alraady hava about caraara, what you want to laam, and how you faal. 
Your anawara to thaaa quaatlona will halp ua. 

Thli la not a taat— no ona will trada your anawara. Follow tha divactioila and 
at laaat chack or circla tha anawara you ara aura about, avan if you don't fill 
In tha axplanatlona. Do tha baat you can, and don't worry about balng parfact! 

Thank you. 



1. What achool aubjacta will halp you aoat to 
aarn a living? - 

(Circla tha lattara) 



A Bngliah 

B Math 

C Social Studiaa 

D Scianca 

E Art 

F Buainaaa or Voc. Ed. 

G. Phya.Bd. 

H. Othar? 



2. Chack thi 



It apply— 



iprovidaa job 





yaa 


„ 1 -T" 

no J 




> 

no 


Cpllaga or Unlvaraity 




1 






Community or Jr. Collaga 




ft 






Union training program 






> 


















Trada achoola 




. 1 


1 ■ 






Tha U.S. Army, Navy, ate. 




i 
! 
1 






Corr«8pond«nc« coursta 




^ ^ 

1 







you might 
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3. Chtt)E|L th« boxes that «pply«» 



V l>o«» your fanlly want you to go 
to collage? 



Do you want to go to collaga? 



ti your faaily Intaraatad in 

how you ara dpln ^ at a chool? 



Vary 



SOM- 

,yHa^ 



Hot 

At all 



A. Do you think your caraar will affact 
tha way you llva and whara you UvaT 



Vary •wch 


8o«awhat\ 


N9t at a^L 









How? 



5. If aoMona gava you a llat of naw 
jobf that could ba aval labia In 
your araa tan yaara fro« now» 
how would you uaa tht Inforaatlan? 



(Circle th« lattara that applyj 



A 
B 

C 



D 
E 



Vm Bovingt ao It do^an't aiattar 
I would train for onaxof than. 
I would opan a bualnaM to 
supply tha naw paopla Vlth 
things thay naad; 
It would dapand on what\joba. 
Othar 



6. Why do nokt paopla work? 



A 
B 

C 
D 
E 



thay naad tha aonay. 
thay Ilka tha job altuatlon.' 
thay Ilka tha kind of work 
family aaiabara work there < 
they have nothing else to do| 



7. .Which of these joba should sen or woaan do? (check sen, women, or both) 







Woman 


Bo.^hj 


Teaching achool 








Running a achool 








Community leader 






* 


Preparing food 








Selling thii^a 








Helping people 








Army or police 








Growli\| food or^ranchlng 








Making machinery 








Arts or crafts 








Working In an offlca 








Runnli\g an offlca 








Othar: ' 











Man 


Women 


BotH 


Outdoor work 








Indoor work 








Bulld|^ houaas 








Decorating houaas 








Doctor 








Nursa 








Aasaarch scientist 








Animsl doctor 








DrlvlnE a bus 




t 


Caring for klda 








Repairing thiiys 








Laboratory tach. 




1 






1 , n 
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Ch«ck tht box«f which apply— 
I c«ft ttt Chi lob I want. 


baflfrttfly , 




1 Don»t atrat 








My will Mkt it h«r4 to t«t th« 
lob I would likt. 








I would rathor work for •OMoaa 
01 th« MWi sax aa I. a». 








My raca or culture group will sake 
It Mi^dfr to tat; (ha Job X want. 








I would rathar work for aoaaona 
of tha aaaa raca aa I as. 
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9. Dp you know what klnda of thlnga you*r« 
Intaraatad In and food att 
(Circle ona) 



A 'aostly 

B aoaa thlnga 

C not raally 



10. How laportant ara th« following thlnga In working well In a group? 



taking Individual raaponalblllty 


vary 


aonawt^t 


a Uttla 


n6t 
•t aU 










accepting authority 










gattlng along with othar 
Mobcra of a group 










knowing what thlnga dlffarant 
paoplc think ara ivortant 


* 









11. 



12. 



13. 



Do you think that how you faal about youraalf will 
•akc a dlffaranca in how you plan your futura? 
If so, how? 



Would you Ilka to laam «ora about your own athnlc 
or cultural background? 

What klnda of things? 



Nuabar, in ordar, tha thraa things that would ba 
aoat important to you in dacidlng on a job 
or caraar: 



14. 



vis. 



Whan you finlah achool, whara would you lik% 
to liva? 
(Circla ona) 



Do you want to halp your triba or coi 
How wduld you do it? " 



ityt 



K 
B 

C 
D 

A 
B 

C 

/ D 

I 

_A 

' B 



C 
J) 

'e 

A 
B 

C 

A 
B 

C 
D 



dafinitaly 
aoaawhat 

I don't know 
Not at aU 

a lot apra 
aoma aora 

I know anough 
no 



your akills/abilltias 
whathar you will hava 
to laava hotM to gat 
tha job 

how such tha job paya 
how intarasting it la 
working conditions 

city 

aaall town' 
country t 

-vary mich 
aooMwhat 

I don*t know how 
not important to mm 
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16. If you had th« jow«r to cr««ct four mw kinds ot Job In your coammlty, 
what Jobs would you offor ^nd why? 



1. 



2» 



3-. 
4. 



17. Would you Ilk* to Issrn aorc about your coaaunlty A a lot aora 
or tribal tovarnB^nt? B to«M Mora 

What? ■ C I know anough 



D no 



18. List as aaoy jobs that are avallabla In tha following placas as you can 
think of (usa tha back of tha paga If you naad to): 

your own local coimunlty: 



your 0tat«: 



thm rMt of the country: 



19, Chack thott that apply — 

do you know ona or nora Joba that you vlaht lika? 


yas 


not sura 


. VP. 








do ^ou know what training you would naad to do It? 








hava you «var nat anyona with that Job? 









o 
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20. Which of tha following caraar aducatlon actlvltlas - 

hava you dona In tha past saaaatar? (Chack tha onas you hava dona) 



group dlacutslona 
raad about Jobs 



talkad with counselor 



f laid trip to a business 

talkad about caraera while doings 

another activity 

heard a speaker 

slBulated s Job situation. 



axparlanca. ln a re^ Job s«ttlng_ 
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